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Carved oak Reredos for St. Luke’s Cathedral at Portland, Me., recently exhibited 
through the courtesy of the donor, Canon Myles Heminway, at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, by Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co., 
in whose workshops it was made from designs by Ralph Adams Cram. 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture, Woodwork and Upholstery 


We would be pleased to estimate upon your requirements 


601 Fifth Ave., New York 575 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New Acolian Hall on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, 
designed by Messrs. Warren and Wetmore, Architects. 


This new Music Center Building is to be of the same select 
quality light buff Indiana Limestone used in 
Washington Cathedral 
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OTIS BUILDING 441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NEW YORK 
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The WILLARD 


Frank S. Hicur, Managing Director 


Washington, D. C. 


Hotel of the Presidents 


Official recognition has truly established The Willard 
Hotel as “The Capital Hotel of the Capital City.” It has en- 
gendered an atmosphere of dignity, hospitality and charm 
which, combined with every modern comfort and convenience, 
enables the visitor to Washington to extract the full measure 
of enjoyment from this storehouse of historic wonder anid 
beauty. 

The Willard Management 
offers its service in making reservations, establishing credit 
courtesies, ete., at its affiliated hotels: 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Windsor, Montreal. 























BOLLING & CLARK Visit Washington 
Cathedral Crypts 


Where you will walk on marble 
floors in North and South Vesti- 
bule Extensions of The Bethlehem 
E aes : B ‘Ide oe Chapel and green slate floors in 
ngineers—bDuuders The Chapel of the Resurrection 
= . . : d Adjoini R s 
1510 Nineteenth Street N. W. ae ee ee 
Laid by 
STANDARD ART, MARBLE 
AND TILE CO., Ine. 


334 C Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Washington, D. C. SCAGLIOLA, ARTIFICIAL TRAVERTINE 
STONE, MARBLE, MOSAIC, TERRAZZO, 


TILE, CERAMIC, SLATE 
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In the Cathedral 
at Cologne 


By William Wordsworth 


® for the help of Angels to complete 

This Temple---Angels goberned by a plan 
Chus far pursued (hot gloriously!) by Man 
Studious that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaben! But that aspiring heat 
Hath failed; and notu, ve Potvers! tuhose gorgeous fuings 
And splendid aspect you emblazonings 

But faintly picture, ‘tere an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 

The midnight birtue of your harmonv:--- 

Chis bast design might tempt vou to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon enypyreal ground 
Inunortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 


Of penetrating harps and boices s{ueet! 














The Most Reverend John Gardner Murray, D. D., Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who will preach in the Bethlehem Chapel, Washington Cathedral, January 6, 1926, 
The Feast of the Epiphany. 
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The Crypts of Washington Cathedral Under Construction with the Apse and Choir in the Background 
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WASHINGTON 


CATHEDRAL 


AND THE 


GENERAL CONVENTION 


HE General Convention of the 
Episcopal Chureh will meet 
in the city of Washington in 


October, 1928. The fact that the 
General Convention has selected the 
capital for its next meeting has 
compelled the Bishop and Cathedral 
authorities to consider what plans 
may be set forward to advance the 
building of the Washington Cathe- 
dral to such a stage that it will ade- 
quately meet the needs of the general 
Church. 

Many inquiries have been made 
concerning the present state of the 
Cathedral. During the past three 
years work has gone steadily for- 
ward on the upper foundation walls. 
The great network of crypt passages, 
together with the three erypt chap- 
els have made such substantial 
progress that it is expected that this 
work, which includes the lower walls 
of the choir, transepts, crossing and 
two bays of the nave, up to the nave 
floor, will be completed in 1926. 

It has been said that no such 
crypts exist in any Cathedral in the 
world. The chapels completed or 
approaching completion are : the Beth- 
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lehem Chapel, which is a memorial 
to the first Bishop of Washington, 
Henry Yates Satterlee; the Chapel 
of the Resurrection, which is a me- 
norial to the second Bishop of Wash- 
ington, Alfred Harding; and the 
third chapel now under construction, 
that of Saint Joseph of Arimathea, 
which is to be a mortuary chapel. 
The apse with the exception of 
the windows and stone carving has 
been completed and three bays of 
the choir have been carried up to 
the clerestory. It is hoped next 
spring that the choir may be carried 
forward including five bays, _ to- 
gether with the four central piers 
that will carry the great central 
lantern tower. This work will entail 
an outlay of approximately a million 
dollars. It is hoped that sufficient 
funds will be contributed to carry 
the walls of the transepts and those 
leading down to the second bay of 
the nave up to the clerestory win- 
dows by the spring of 1928. The 
total cost of this contemplated work, 
including the choir, will be approxi- 
mately two and one-half millions. 
If this portion of the Cathedral 
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could be completed, it would fur- 
nish a_ sufficient area to accom- 
modate over 4,000 people and would 
give the finest setting for the meet- 
ing of the General Convention that 
the Chureh has had. The 
Cathedral Chapter is undertaking to 
forward the work of the windows, 
the great organ, (which has already 
been donated), the central altar and 
reredos, as well as the chancel stalls. 
Apart from the Cathedral building 


ever 


it is desired to erect the Synod Hall, 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
CLOSE. 


> 200 soo 
——— 
SCALE o FEET 


which would have an auditorium 
seating over 2,000 with ample commit- 
tee rooms that would meet every de- 
mand of the General Convention. It 
is estimated that this building will 
cost approximately six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The first unit of the 
Cathedral Library building has been 
completed and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the Guest House, which 
will accommodate approximately 75, 
to be used temporarily for the pro- 
posed College of Preaching, will also 
be erected in the next three years. 
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PALMA CATHEDRAL 


By RaupH Apams Cray, Litt.D., LL.D. 


NE of the most beautiful, yet 

least known, of the great 

churches of the world, Palma 
rises from its wave-washed ramparts 
a wonder of Christian architecture. 
One of the largest—it is 360 feet 
long and 184 feet wide, inside dimen- 
sions, while its height exceeds that 
of Chartres—it has almost wholly 
escaped notice owing to the happy 
oblivion that wrapped the ‘‘ Fortun- 
ate Isles’’ of the Balearics until well 
after the Great War. It was begun 
by En Jayme ‘‘El Conquistador’’ 
in the year of the Reconquest, 1230, 
when at last the Moorish dominion 
yielded to Catholic, and the island 
of pleasure-palaces and magical gar- 
dens was parcelled out amongst the 
captains of the Catalufian host. 

An archaeologist friend of mine 
in Palma maintains that the great 
choir, which alone was the work of 
King Jayme I, must have had for its 
master-builder one of the military 
engineers attached to the royal army, 
since it was so precipitately begun, 
but if this is so, this particular 
branch of the Service was more ar- 
chitecturally competent then than in 
more recent years, for the same choir 
is a very masterly piece of work 
indeed and full of brilliant orig- 
inality. 

The nave was built much later and 
by another architect altogether, prob- 
ably Master Jayme Fabre, who al- 
ready had proved his ability in a 
great Dominican monastery nearby 
that fell a prey to the atheist and 
republican mob that about 1834 did 
such irreparable damage throughout 
the northern part of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Anyhow, Fabre was 
ealled from Palma in 1318 to build 
Barcelona Cathedral, and it is hardly 
to be supposed that he would have 
been entrusted with so important a 


commission if he had not demon. 
strated his ability in work already 
accomplished. In any ease the re. 
semblance between Barcelona and 
Palma argue identity of authorship, 
while Santa Maria del Mar and 
Santa Maria del Pino, also Barce- 
lona and exactly contemporaneous 
with the Cathedral, are unquestion- 
ably the work of Fabre, on the basis 
of internal evidence, and I am by 
no means sure that Manresa and 
Perpifian are not from the same 
hand, although they are less good, 
particularly in point of proportion, 
which is one of the strong points in 
the other churches I have named. 

I am very much interested in Mas- 
ter Jayme, for he was evidently a 
great genius, and if he really were 
the architect of all or most of these 
churches he was one of the most 
notable master-builders of the Mid- 
dle Ages, for he contributed some- 
thing like a new solution to the 
fashion of church building. Cata- 
lufian Gothie is quite in a class by 
itself and is original and practical 
to a degree, while it has certain 
qualities of beauty that are quite 
unlike those to be found in Franee, 
Flanders or England. 

This period, the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury in Spain, was one of great 
religious vitality with a strong bent 
towards preaching. It was before 
the flood of wealth from the New 
World of Columbus while the eru- 
sades against the last of the Moorish 
invaders were not yet at an end. 
Money was none too plentiful but 
the great churches had to be built, 
therefore the problem was to pro- 
duce the largest and least obstructed 
areas for preaching at the least cost 
consistent with the beauty and the 
integrity that alone (in their be- 
nighted mediaeval minds) were 
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worthy as an offering to God. This 
meant of course that they began to 
build from within out. The interior 
was the only thing of moment, for 
the exterior was only for show any- 
way, and until the Spaniard was 
nearly ruined by coming into posses- 
sion of almost all the gold in the 
world, through the conquest and 
spoliation of the Indies and _ the 
Incas, he never eared for show or 
ostentation. Apart from — sueb 
French cathedrals as Leon, and Bur- 
gos in its original estate, Palma is 
about the only Gothie chureh in 
Spain that has a fully developed and 
consistent exterior. 

Jame Fabre solved his problem to 
admiration. The huge, thick-set col- 
umns and low, narrow aisles of 
France and England disappear, and 
in their place we find naves of enor- 
mous width, columns of amazing 
slenderness set at equally amazing 
distances, and wide aisles that rise 
without superimposed triforia aimost 
as high as the nave vault itself. 
Barcelona has great lateral galleries 
over the nave chapels. Santa Maria 
del Pino has no eolumns at all, only 
a clear nave, 56 feet wide. Santa 
Maria del Mar has aisle columns like 
the stems of palm trees spaced 45 
feet apart, while Gerona eaps the 
climax with an aisleless nave no less 
than 74 feet in clear span; and all 
these churehes are vaulted in solid 
masonry. Certainly daring was not 
absent from the make-up of these 
Catalufian builders, nor a disposition 
to adapt their art to necessary 
conditions. I really think this par- 
ticular type of Gothic is the one 
which has in itself the most for us 
today when our problems are so 
similar. 

To return to Palma, this chureh 
is, I think, in a way the most beau- 
tiful of all, though it lacks the 
solidity and the rich articulation of 
Barcelona and the enormous majesty 
of Gerona. It is the airiest cathedral 
in the world, and the most slender 
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and graceful, yet with a strong sim- 
plicity that is very convincing. The 
choir is 58 feet wide with a plain 
three-sided apse without aisles but 
with a delicate Lady Chapel to the 
east. It is not very lofty and there 
is room above the chancel arch for 
what is said to be the largest rose 
window in the world before you 
come to the apex of the high vault 
of the nave. The side walls are per- 
fectly plain as there are no aisles 
and the only openings are two noble 
and eavernous arches midway each 
wall and giving access to the sac- 
risties. As for the nave it is almost 
unbelievable, 64 feet in clear span, 
with octagonal columns less than 
five feet in diameter and 34 feet on 
centres supporting the vault which 
must be nearly 120 feet above the 
pavement. The aisles themselves are 
39 feet wide and each bay carries 
an octagonal chapel so that the total 
interior width is no less than 184 
feet, about twice that of a standard 
French or English cathedral. 

Like all Catalufian Gothic, this is 
very parsimonious of seulptural or- 
nament. The columns are plain oe- 
tagons, the capitals mere bands of 
rather inferior carving, the arches 
and ribs only moulded on the edges. 
The walls are very thin, the reveals 
shallow and there are wide unbroken 
spaces of plain wall of a dark sil- 
very gray limestone. Originally 
there were many windows with sim- 
ple and not very imaginative tracery, 
very tall and slender in the choir 
and multitudinous nave-chapels, 
which are all polygonal in form, 
with an enormous rose above the 
chaneel arch filled, curiously enough, 
with Moorish reetilinear tracery, 
smaller roses terminating the aisles 
and above the eastern chapels, and 
another rose in the west end of the 
nave; a fifth comes under the choir 
vault and above the open arch to 
the Lady chapel. At some time in 
the past, I cannot find when, but 
probably soon after the completion 


“The Long, Slender Pencils of White Light stream” through the Interior of Palma 
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of the nave, the lateral windows of 
the choir and practically all those 
of the clerestory and chapels, were 
solidly blocked up with stone, leav- 
ing only a few small circular holes 
in the upper part of the tracery. 
Why this was done no one seems to 
know, whether to increase the stabil- 
ity of the thin walls, to reduce the 
amount of light, to protect the build- 
ing in time of war, to save the cost 
of stained glass, or for some other 
reason, is a mystery. Of late some 
of the windows have been opened up 
and new glass inserted, and the 
effect, one must admit, is singularly 
beautiful for the colour is now con- 
fined to a few spaces with a result- 
ing effect of singular calm and seren- 
ity, while the long, slender pencils 
of white light stream through the 
high oceuli, painting the dim, silvery 
interior with slow-moving beams of 
mysterious illumination. Nor is the 
cathedral too dark, as is the case 
with Bareelona where at noon one 
ean hardly see a hand before one’s 
face. Instead, it is neither light nor 
dark but just luminous enough for 
calm and serenity. 

Of course the great merit of Pal- 
ma lies in its wide spaciousness, its 
slender aspiration, its delicate and 
beautiful proportions, and just this 
unique quality of endlessly varying 
light and shade. Austere as it is, 
there is colour enough, and richness, 
for every one of the endless chapels 
contains an altar and a retablo that 
fills it completely, mostly rococo in 
style and wholly covered with gold 
and colour and flaunting pictures. 
Generally speaking, it is all bad, 
though the gold is fine and welcome, 
but one wonders what treasures were 
destroyed in the lamentable Seven- 
teenth Century to give place to those 
tawdry monuments of classical bad 
taste. Back of these great gilded 
walls there are still a few fragments 
in situ of what has been swept away, 
bits of stone carving so delicate and 
lovely that one suspects that once 
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there may have been here things as 
perfect as the mutilated tomb of 
Ramon Lull in the great chureh of 
San Franciseo near by. 

Well, it is all gone now, and much 
else besides, for some twenty years 
ago the Canons were seized by the 
malign spirit of ‘‘improvement,’’ 
and the deplorable ‘‘modernist’’ ar- 
chitect from Barcelona who has in- 
flicted on that city the supreme hor- 
ror of the (happily unfinished) 
Chureh of the Sagrada Familia, was 
turned loose on the unhappy edifice. 
He and his even more reprehensible 
sueecessor—who shall also be name- 
less—have wrought untold damage, 
but I eannot wholly deplore their 
removal of the choir enclosure from 
the nave, much as [ should regret 
such action elsewhere. Palma has a 
vast choir, large enough for any 
number of clergy and choristers, so 
that ‘‘Spanish choir’’ in the nave 
was really unnecessary, and was a 
later addition in any ease. Listen- 
ing to sermons in Spain is almost 
a national vice, and the people go in 
their thousands, (which is not sur- 
prising when you consider the noble 
evangelical quality of the preaching 
and the simple yet consumate oratory 
of the preachers) so the whole nave 
area was necessary as a preaching 
space, and the enclosed choir had to 
go, with a ‘resulting effect that is 
singularly fine. 

In Spain more than anywhere else, 
the old idea of the altar as the actual 
centre of worship has been serupu- 
lously preserved, and in every case 
this altar is so placed that the people 
group themselves around it, so that 
it is indeed a veritable centre. The 
scheme of an enormously deep 
visible, and separated from the faith- 
ful by serried ranks of clergy and 
choristers, is found only in England 
where so many of the cathedrals 
were once monastic churches where 
the choirs were reserved exclusively 
for the monks. Everywhere else, so 
far as I know, the people are brought 
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up close to the altar, and clergy and 
choir must give way to this necessity, 
which certainly seems reasonable. As 
the numbers of these orders increased 
they had to find space somewhere, 
which meant the nave, though this 
involved a curtailing of the preach- 
ing space, and was in itself a mis- 
fortune. 

Here at Palma, as I say, there was 
no difficulty, owing to the immense 
size of the choir, but even so the 
removal of the high altar from close 
contact with the people was intoler- 
able, so it has been set up just inside 
the chancel steps, the clergy stalls 
and choir filling the whole space be- 
hind and to the east. This altar 
has no retable and nothing on its 
one low gradine except a high Cru- 
eifix and six candle-sticks, but above 
the aforementioned Barcelonese mas- 
ter of ‘‘arts moderno’’ has hung 
what is surely the most amazing, ap- 
palling and hideous baldachino of 
bronze that has ever staggered hu- 
manity. 

All the stalls, choir enclosures and 
sereens of the dismantled nave-choir 
have been re-assembled in the old 
chancel after a somewhat amazing 
fashion and a new marble pulpit or 
ambo built at the south angle, which 
in its way is as preposterous as the 
erazy baldachino, while at the very 
end of the chancel, around the Bish- 
op’s throne, beginnings have been 
made on appallingly hideous decora- 
tions in the worst Catalufian style. 
The great gilded Gothic reredos of 
intricate woodwork that once filled 
the end of the sanctuary, was taken 
down when the changes were made 
and is now hung up on the wall of 
the south aisle as a decoration. 

And yet, bad as these aberations 
are, they cannot ruin the effect of 
the mogical interior and it still re- 
mains, in my opinion, one of the 
most individual and beautiful Chris- 
tian shrines in the world. 

As I have already indicated, Pal- 
ma is about the only Spanish Gothic 
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cathedral that makes any approach 
to a consistensy developed exterior 
before the last days of Gothic when 
Juan Gil de Hontanon and his son 
produced Segovia and Salamanea, 
the only two outstanding exceptions 
being Leon and Burgos, both origin- 
ally almost certainly of French ex- 
traction. God dwelt on the altars of 
the church, therefore the interior was 
important, but the people regarded 
the outside so this did not matter. 
Most of the Spanish cathedrals are 
crowded about with buildings and a 
good general view is impossible, but 
Palma cathedral was built in the 
pleasure gardens of the old palace of 
the Moorish governors which lay on 
the high land along the sea front, 
therefore the whole south side is 
visible from the great beetling walls 
of the much later ramparts, and 
from far across the bay in Terreno, 
the residential suburb on the slopes 
of the hill that is crowned by the 
castle of Belver. From here it seems 
to rise sheer from the vivid blue 
sea for the fortifications and the 
cathedral are built of the same 
honey-coloured stone and the former 
seem only the vast foundations and 
retaining walls. 

From every distant point of view 
the building is a great plain mass 
of masonry, for the north tower, 
though massive and high, does not 
rise above the dizzy roofline. It is 
a fine thing in itself, this tower, and 
rather a mystery, for it seems earlier 
in style than the nave, yet there was 
no church here before the re-conquest. 
Possibly the lower part may be a 
fragment of Moorish or Mudejar 
work, or for all I know, Visigoth. 
The front of the Cathedral is nine 
teenth century and of course a rath- 
er poor imitation of Gothic, save the 
great doorway which is a most amus- 
ing type of Renaissance, more or less 
Plateresque in a barbaric sort of way. 

The great glory is the south facade 
and this is a most extraordinary 
composition. It is a sort of sereated 
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palisade of buttresses, all square and 
massive, and at one time capped by 
erocketed pinnacles of simple form. 
As has been said, each of the thirty- 
five-foot bays is furnished with a 
chapel filling in the whole space be- 
tween the buttresses; these chapels 
start on a square plan but about 
twenty feet up they turn into half 
octagons, diagonal arches carrying 
the splayed sides, and each one of 
the outer angles of these octagons 
is reinforced by square buttresses 
almost as large as those that take 
the vault thrusts, and in the same 
plane—not set diagonally. The re- 
sult is an astonishingly rythmical 
composition for, horizontally, the 
wall is plain and broken only by 
slight buttress projections, then 
comes the palisade of huge square 
piers nearly as wide as the openings 
between them and rising to the roofs 
of the chapels, and then above every 
third buttress rises high to take the 
thrust of the nave vaults. A further 
variant appears in the shape of one 
bay half way down the nave ten 
feet wider than the others, and here 
there is the only break in the lower 
wall, a vast, cavernous doorway, 
rectilinear in plan, covered by a 
most noble arch and rich within 
with exquisite flamboyant Gothic 
tracery and statues. 

There is nothing like this facade 
anywhere else in the world; it is a 
wholly original conception and it has 
a certain fortress-like solemnity that 
is tremendously impressive. There 
is something in it of the eternal 
rhythm of the malachite sea that 
surges against the walls below. <A 
strange mystery that links itself with 
everlasting things. 

Altogether this is a very wonder- 
ful church and it has the added merit 
of being thoroughly alive. The Span- 
ish, apart from the industrial, com- 
munistic and democratic elements— 
fortunately a minority—are a sin- 
cerely religious race in a frank, 
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straightforward, very simple and 
rather ascetic way, and the Balearic 
Islands though a part of Catalufia 
where all the trouble begins, are if 
anything a little more devout than 
the rest. The Cathedral and all the 
other churches seem to be almost 
constantly in use and the congrega- 
tions are enormous, especially for the 
innumerable sermons. All the music 
is of a very high order, mostly Gre- 
gorian, and the ceremonial, while 
stately and noble is very simple—as 
indeed it is everywhere in Spain. 
Here, and throughout the Peninsular 
—except only in Gerona where some- 
thing seemed to be wrong and the 
churches deserted—the great cathe- 
drals and the endless churches are 
not architectural monuments pre- 
served from the days of faith for 
the delectation of tourists and ar- 
chaeologists, empty, echoing and for- 
lorn, they are rather the common 
possession of the people, treasured, 
venerated and incessantly used. 

Last winter in Palma, we used to 
go Sunday evenings to the new little 
chapel of an order of cloistered nuns, 
a charming Gothie thing, white, all 
white, even to the myriad candles 
and the music, and the voices and 
the habits of the sisters, long trailing 
robes, with veils that covered them 
completely from head to foot. Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
almost unknown in Spain outside 
the religious houses, but it was al- 
ways to be found here on Sunday at 
five o’clock. Out of this vivid white- 
ness without a shadow, we would 
climb up to the Cathedral which 
was then perfectly dark except for 
one light by the north door and the 
eandles far away in the choir where 
the Canons were singing matins and 
lauds for the next day. Feeling our 
way down to the west end we would 
sit in absolute darkness just hardly 
‘tracing the lift of the columns up 
into the impenetrable dusk overhead. 
Then over the far, thin voices of the 
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At work on the new roof over the nave of the Cathedral at Rheims, under the direction of a com- 
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cantors in the dim twilight of the vault, drawing a ghostly diagonal 
choir the great organ would suddenly across the dark. So afterwards back 
peal out, filling the darkness with to Terreno in the moonlight with a 
its deep vibrations, and above, on consciousness of the part a cathedral 
oceasion, a long pencil of palest may play in life and a conviction 
light would stream down from some ‘that in Spain at least it plays its 
window aperture high under the part very well. 
[18] 
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NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


By the Riaut ReveREND JAmeEs E. 


FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D., 


Address at the Laying of the Foundation Stone of the Nave of 
New York Cathedral 


BRING to my brother, the Bish- 

op of New York, and to this 

great metropolitan Diocese the 
hearty greetings and sincere con- 
gratulations of the Diocese of Wash- 
inoton. As a son of this Diocese, a 
former trustees of this Cathedral and 
a devoted friend of the present Bish- 
op of New York, my word of per- 
sonal felicitation and Godspeed is 
born out of happy associations and 
deep personal attachments. What 
we are witnessing here is an event 
of surpassing importance to the city 
and nation. Great cities demand 
today more than ever before con- 





spicuous and outstanding witnesses 
to the faith by which alone we be- 
lieve our nation is made secure. We 
of America have witnessed in our 
generation an amazing development 
and expansion such as no nation in 
human history has recorded. This 
great metropolis has developed on 
such a seale that its magnitude and 
power bewilder us. In the face of 
such a growth in material wealth 
and prosperity, dare we to regard 
with uneoncern those mighty spir- 
itual values that this great and 
Shall 
of commerce, 


majestic temple bodies forth? 
we build our 


houses 


¥ 
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Laying the Foundation Stone of the Nave of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City 
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our banking and industrial institu- 
tions on a seale of prodigal magni- 
ficence and with vast proportions 
and regard them as the sufficient 
witnesses to an enduring civiliza- 
tion? Shall we regard with serious- 
ness the criticism that the pupit has 
ceased to be an opinion making pow- 
er and that the Chureh as an in- 
stitution bears no essential part in 
the making of a stable and efficient 
corporate life? Shall we _ believe 
education and culture are the only 
and indispensable supports of a so- 
cial and industrial order that guar- 
antee to us and our children after 
us, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? 

We have heard much in recent 
years of the nation’s line of defense, 
but we have been disillusioned, tra- 
gically disillusioned, by the results 
following the great war. More and 
more we are coming to realize that 
the nation’s first line of defense re- 
sides in the moral character of its 
citizens. Those influences that con- 
spire to develop moral character are 
in the best sense the nation’s first 
line of defense. It was Emerson 
who declared that the greatness of 
a nation consisted not in its extent 
of territory, its teeming population, 
its wealth, or its resources, but rath- 
er in the kind of men it turned out. 
Never before in our history have we 
felt so greatly the need of that for 
which the temple of God _ stands. 
Deep down in the heart of humanity 
today there is a yearning for the 
satisfaction of the things of the 
spirit. In spite of all the evidence 
of material wealth and the increase 
of power, there is an unsatisfied crav- 
ing for that which shall make more 
evident the high purposes and plans 
of God. To give adequate and glow- 
ing expression to God’s presence and 
sovereignty, this mighty temple is to 
stand. Monumental in character, 
rich in adornments, appealing to the 
imagination by its dignity and spa- 
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ciousness, it will make an appeal and 
furnish an incentive to high and 
holy aspirations that shall make it a 
conspicuous factor in the life of 
this city. 

Nothing that we possess of mate- 
rial wealth is too great, nothing of 
the genius of artist and artisan too 
rich and splendid, to give expres- 
sion to our high praise of Him in 
whose hands we believe are the is- 
sues and destinies of life. Here on 
this hill we build our house of 
faith, here shall it stand, the hos- 
pitable shrine to all that tread its 
aisles in search of life and peace, of 
hope and joy. Through all the 
changed and changing circumstances 
of life, generation after generation 
shall come to this place to worship 
God in spirit and in truth. Here 
sacred associations will hallow its 
walls; here with a glow of splendor 
that makes great assemblies feel the 
near approach of the divine, men 
Shall come to experience the inspira- 
tion that comes from fellowship and 
kinship in a common cause. Here 
great movements that are designed 
to bring refreshment and _ consola- 
tion to a tired and distracted world 
will have their genesis. Here proph- 
et and statesman, inspired with a 
lofty purpose, will enkindle the ardor 
of youth and lend renewal of zeal 
to those who seek the solving of the 
world’s problems. It is no mere 
gratification of the aesthetic, no mere 
satisfaction of ecclesiastical pride, no 
seeking after personal aggrandize- 
ment that prompts or sets forward 
this undertaking. Every motive that 
inspires it is worthy, every gift that 
contributes to it a sacrificial offer- 
ing, every stone in its secure place 
an added witness to devotion, and 
the whole building fitly joined to- 
gether by that which every joint 
supplieth, shall stand in this great 
metropolitan city as a glorious ex- 
pression of our faith, as well as our 
devotion to Him Who is the God 
of our life and our salvation. 
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BY THE 


Ricgut Rev. Wit~t1AM LAwreENceE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


| ‘ROM Maine to Texas, from 


Seattle to Key West every 
citizen looks to Washington 
as the Capital City. The Dome of 
the Capitol, the Washington monu- 
ment and the White House stand 
for the Country, its Government 


and character. 


If in the same vista a noble 
Church stands out, it will kindle 
the spiritual imagination of every 
man, woman and child and help to 
hold them loyal to the Faith which 
is at the Foundation of our National 


Life. 
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By the Very REVEREND G. 


THE HOLY THORN OF GLASTONBURY 


C. F. Bratenauwu, D.D., 


Dean of Washington. 


HEN history becomes drab, 
history is false. Human 
life is not now and never 
has been colorless. So that the his- 


torian who sets out with a net of 
dates and documents and expects to 
capture the past, is on a_ hopeless 
quest. The best of the past will 
elude him; the heart and soul of 
history wil! escape his _ scientific 
traps. 

The poet who believes a_ thing 
because it is beautiful will come 
much nearer the truth than the 


eynic who disbelieves it unless it is 
ugly. But between the poet and the 
eynic, there is the man who would 
like to believe the gracious old tales 
but who is inhibited from belief by 
his modern training. Such a man 
will find much to interest him in the 
evidence which supports the Glas- 
tonbury tradition. 

The Glastonbury Thorn is a tree 
of miracles. Rightly considered, 
every plant that grows is a fresh 
miracle of God, but the Holy Thorn 
is peculiarly a flower of Christian 
faith. According to tradition, the 
parent tree at Glastonbury sprouted 
from Joseph of Arimathea’s staff, 
which he thrust into the ground on 
his arrival in Britain, bringing Chris- 
tianity to the early inhabitants of 
that country. 

The legend of Joseph of Arimathea 
is a very beautiful one. Briefly it 
is this: 

During the persecution of the 
Christians, which followed the ston- 
ing of Stephen, Joseph of Arimathea, 
with Mary and Martha, their brother 
Lazarus and other disciples, escaped 
in a boat without sails or oars and 
was blown across the sea to Mar- 
seilles. There certain of the dis- 
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them Laza- 
Joseph of 
companions 


ciples remained, among 
rus, Mary and Martha. 
Arimathea and _ twelve 
re-entered a boat and were again 
blown without sails or oars across 
the sea to Britain. St. Joseph and 
his companions proceeded inland 
after a time, and being wearied they 


rested on a hill, now known as 
Weary-All-Hill, near Glastonbury. 
This occurred on Christmas Day. 


Here Joseph of Arimathea plunged 
his staff into the ground where it 
immediately took root, budded and 
blossomed. Every year since then 
at Christmas time it has blossomed, 
becoming known as the Holy Thorn 
of Glastonbury. The miraculous 
budding of Joseph of Arimathea’s 
staff was accepted as a token that 
the travelers had reached their jour- 
ney’s end. The King of the Coun- 
try, Avigarus by name, received 
them kindly and gave them twelve 
‘*Hides’’ of land (about 1,400 acres) 
in Inis Witrin, a marshy tract after- 
wards called the Isle of Avalon. 
St. Joseph and his companions are 
said to have erected here a wattled 
church and wattled huts for them- 
selves establishing the first Christian 
mission in the British Isles. 

Caesar Baronius was an _ Italian 
eardinal of the Sixteen Century 
who served as librarian of the 
Vatican, lectured for thirty years 
on church history, and was trained 
by St. Philip Neri for the work 
through which his fame lives,—the 
writing of an ecclesiastical history. 
The Encyclopedia Brittanica says of 
his Annales Ecclesiastici : 


‘« .... the work of Baronius 
stands as an honest attempt to 
write history, marked with a 


sincere love of truth.’’ 
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And Paolo Sarpi, Venetian patriot 
and scholar, in urging the distin- 
guished Huguenot, Isaac Casaubon, 
to reply to the Annals, warned 
Casaubon never to charge or suspect 
Baronius of bad faith, for—wrote 
Sarpi—no one who knew Baronius 
could accuse him of disloyalty to 
truth. Such is the confidence which 
his contemporaries and succeeding 
scholars have placed in his veracity. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that he wrote before the validity of 
English traditions was regarded as 
a serious challenge to the church at 
Rome,—that is to say, his judgment 
was unbiased by his inclination. 

In the Library of Congress is a 
black letter copy of The Ecclesias- 
tical Annals by Cardinal Baronius. 
In these annals, Baronius says sub- 
stantially: St. Peter founded the 
Church of Rome about A. D. 60, but 
as early as A. D. 41 Joseph of Ari- 
mathea sailed from Palestine to 
Massiliaus (Marseilles) and went 
through Gaul to Britain where he 
founded the British Church. A mar- 
ginal note opposite this account de- 
clares that this statement concerning 
Joseph of Arimathea is based on 
MSS in the Vatican Library. The 
Librarian of Congress very kindly 
wrote, on request, to the Librarian 
of the Vatican Library regarding 
this marginal note and the MSS to 
which it refers, but was unable to 
obtain a satisfactory reply. 

However, historians are seldom 
agreed. Against the affirmative of 
Baronius we have the negative of 
an English writer. We are told by 
the earliest recorded historian of the 
Antiquities of Glastonbury, William 
of Malmsbury, who lived in the 
twelfth century, that the story of 
Joseph of Arimathea was born of 
monkish credulity and _ imposture. 
Now, just how credible were the 
opinions of William of Malmsbury? 
Again one turns to the disinterested 
Britannica which holds that while 
he was the best English historian of 
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his time, he was ‘‘eareless of his 
chronology and arbitrary in his 


methods of managing his material;’’ 
that ‘‘his critical faculty is too often 
allowed to lie dormant’’ and ‘‘his 
researches were by no means pro- 
found.’’ Seareely, then, a good wit- 
ness since his undeveloped critical 
faculty would make it easy for him 
to believe what he wished to believe. 
And naturally he wished to believe 
that Canterbury was more important 
historically than Glastonbury; and 
that England was indebted for Chris- 
tianity to the Angles, the Saxons 
and the Normans,—not to the Celtic 
Britons. His loyalty to Canterbury 
and his racial prejudices both ren- 
dered his mind inhospitable to the 
story of Joseph of Arimathea. 

But whether affirmative or nega- 
tive, the testimony of authorities is 
intrinsically less valuable than eir- 
cumstantial evidence. The chain of 
evidence which links the Arimathean 
legend with fact is strong. 

First, Christianity certainly existed 
in some form in the British Isles 
during the first three centuries A. D. 
How did it get there? This Chris- 
tianity is found, first, not along the 
line of Roman highways, not on the 
eastern shore, but in the western 
part of Britain—in places ‘‘inacces- 
sible to the Roman Arms.’’ The 
names of four hundred villages of 
Wales contain, as an affix, the syl- 
lable ‘‘Zlan’’ signifying ‘‘church”’ 
coupled with a word descriptive of 
some natural surrounding as Llan- 
aber—Falls Church, or the name of 
some saint, as Llandewi the church 
of David or St. David, as we would 
say, but the name of the saint is 
always a Welsh, Celtic, Greek or 
Hebrew name, never a Saxon or 
Roman name except in the case of 
offshoots from older parishes or vil- 
lages. While apparently the names 
go back to the early missionaries, 
they certainly point to the general 
Christianization of Wales at an early 
date. The Conversion of the first 
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recorded Christian Martyr in Britain, 
St. Albar, in 304 by the British 
Priest Amphibalus, is a case in point; 
It was the Christian Community in 
Cornwall and Wales that suffered 
most severely in the Diocletian per- 
secution and it was a Christian 
priest from that persecuted commu- 
nity to whom Alban owed his con- 
version. 

Among the early Christians cele- 
brated in story and tradition was 
St. Piran. For centuries the tales 
of this man, rife on every Cornish 
tongue, savoured only of legendary 
fiction; but in 18385 through the 
efforts of one man the ancient church 
of St. Piran was actually found, 
where for centuries it had stood 
buried in the sand. Its unpretending 
simplicity, its rude but solid work- 
manship, testify silently to the truth 
of the legend. 

The fact that history includes 
Adelfius, provincial Bishop of Caer- 
leon, as among the three British 
Bishops present at the Council of 
Arles in 314, the history of Pelagius, 
the British Christian, and his world- 
wide heresy, of St. Patrick and the 
eonversion of Ireland, of St. Ger- 
manus and the synod of St. Albans 
in 425, and numberless other tales, 
including the stories of King Arthur 
and his stubborn fight against the 
Saxon invaders, all bear testimony 
to the Christianization of the western 
part of Britain in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Whence came this Christian Mis- 
sion? Some say St. Paul preached 
in Britain, some say unknown mis- 
sionaries from Gaul brought the 
Gospel. But among all the manifold 
explanations of the origin of Chris- 
tianity among the Britons. nothing 
appears to touch the imagination as 
this story of Joseph of Arimathea. 

There are ten points,‘worthy of 
consideration in regard to this tale 
before we dismiss it. 

First—The story is found not 
only in England, but also in France; 
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it is embodied in the folk lore of the 
termans whence it has been taken 
and presented to a music-loving pub- 
lie in Wagner’s Opera of Parsifal. 
Secondly—Careful as the early 
Christians were to cherish the early 
traditions of the disciples of our 
Lord, no other church has laid 
claim to have been founded by Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. That honor 
belongs to Glastonbury alone. 
Thirdly—In early days all ar- 
ticles associated with our Lord were 
greatly prized, of which the enor- 
mous growth of spurious relics is 
a witness. We are told that there 
are enough bits of the Cross to build 
a ship and enough nails of the Cross 
to fasten it. However that may be, 
no church ever claimed to be the 
repository of the ‘‘Krater’’ or Grail, 
the bowl or cup used at the last 
supper, though tradition continous- 
ly pointed to its having been carried 
to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea. 
Even if this is only a tale, it sym- 
bolizes most beautifully the retention 
of the Cup in the Holy Communion 
by the Church of England, and the 
loss of the Cup from that service 
by the Church of Rome. 
Fourth—As Joseph of Arimathea 
was a rich man, and so presumably 
had merchant friends in the wealthy 
trading city of Tyre,—what more 
natural when the persecution arose 
after Stephen’s death that he should 
escape to his friends in Tyre, and 
travel thence by boat, not miraculous- 
ly (without sails or oars) but along 
the regular trade route to Marseilles. 
Fifth—Secular history tells us 
that for almost a century before 
Christ, the merchants of Marseilles 
in rivalry with those of Carthage 
had established a trade with the tin 
mines of Britain. What more nat- 
ural than that Joseph of Arimathea 
should press on along their route, 
and recommended by his merchant 
friends, be well received by the 
heathen King Avigarus, whom the 
Roman poet Martial mentions by 
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name as a King ‘‘not yet subject to 
the Roman Arms.”’ 

Sixth—This story of Joseph of 
Arimathea fits in with so many other 
independent legends and combines 
with them to form so harmonious a 
whole, that we seem forced to accept 
a substratum of historical fact as 
the reasonable basis for the har- 
mony; or to conclude that there 
was in the eighth century or earlier, 
a world-wide conspiracy of fiction 
successfully undertaken by deliber- 
ately planting local traditions which 
should combine to form a symmet- 
rical whole. The travelers along the 
valley of the Rhone will be im- 
pressed by the cave churches and 
hermitages of the early Christians 
immemorially held as such and as- 
sociated with the names of the best 
known friends of our Lord. At 
Marseilles we find the names of 
Lazarus and Mary and Martha; 
Joseph of Arimathea is said to have 
come with them but to have passed 
on. At Limoges and Rocamadour 
we find similar cave shelters and 
the traditional coming of Jewish 
missionaries, among whom is Joseph 
of Arimathea. Two remain, Zac- 
chaias and Martial (a cousin of St. 
Stephen’s) but St. Joseph journeys 
on. So we cross France in a north- 
westerly direction along the road of 
the tin traders until we come to 
Morlaix on the coast, where St. 
Drennalus, a disciple of St. Joseph’s, 
is recorded to have preached; we 
cross the sea along the same route 
to the isle of Ictis, now known as 
St. Michael’s Mount, and find here 
again the tradition of St. Joheph’s 
passing through until finally we come 
to Glastonbury and there the jour- 
ney ends with the account of the 
blossoming of the staff, which became 
the Holy Thorn, and the story of 
the wattled church, which was de- 
stroyed by fire and on whose site 
arose the great Abbey church whose 
ruins have so recently passed out of 
private ownership and come into the 
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possession of the Church of England. 

Seventh—As marking these events, 
the Thorn tree kept growing at 
Glastonbury and though cut down 
by a fanatic Puritan in Reformation 
days, sprouts from its roots sprang up 
and one is now growing in the Abbey 
garden. As to the Wattled Church, 
which was destroyed by fire, it had 
been considered for centuries part 
of the fictitious history built up by 
the Glastonbury monks to secure a 
recognition of their precedence by 
reason of the priority of their Chris- 
tianization, a claim publicly ac- 
cepted at the Councils of Pisa and 
Constance when the English Bishops 
took precedence of all others on the 
ground of the establishment of their 
church by Joseph of Arimathea in 
the earliest days. But in 1898 the 
outcropping of what appeared to be 
an ancient wooden causeway, or as 
we should eall it a corduroy road, 
was accidentally uncovered in some 
low lying ground near Glastonbury 
Abbey. An antiquarian society be- 
came interested, the road was fol- 
lowed up to certain unevenesses or 
hilloecks in a neighboring field where 
the spade of the excavator has laid 
bare a wattled village, which in some 
remote period in the past had been 
destroyed by fire; and the fire bak- 
ing the clay with which the wattled 
was daubed has preserved the record. 
Many relics from this ancient wat- 
tled village are shown in the museum 
at Glastonbury and they are espe- 
cially interesting to us because the 
articles found are not Roman and 
not Saxon but of British and Greek 
origin, among the latter a bronze 
bowl obviously of Greek workman- 
ship. 

Kighth—Whatever may be said of 
King Arthur, the hero of the English 
middle ages as he is sometimes called, 
the localities named after him and 
from his exploits are so numerous 
and so ancient in this neighborhood, 
and the folk lore of King Arthur 
is so generally accepted that it is 
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difficult to deny Arthur’s existence, 
but the story of King Arthur and 
the Round Table involves the story 
of Joseph of Arimathea. Arthur, 
the great defender of his country 
the Saxon, Cerdic, and the Holy Grail, 
was mortally wounded at Camlan in 
542, fighting against his nephew, 
Modred, and dying at Glastonbury, 
his body was buried there in strict 
secrecy by the monks for fear of 
the Saxons, who were everywhere 
gaining ground. Guinevere, his 
wife, entered a nunnery at Almes- 
bury and was buried at Glastonbury, 
the corpse, wrapped in cere cloth 
and a web of lead, was placed in a 
marble coffin and the grave left un- 
disturbed for six hundred and forty 
years. 

In 1191, at the suggestion of 
Henry II, search was made for 
relies; Geraldus Cambrensis, an eye 
witness, states, that at a depth of 
seven feet a flat stone was found 
with an incised cross-shaped leaden 
plate inseribed ‘‘Hie jacet sepultus 
inclytus Rex Arthurus in insula 
Avalonia cum Guinevera uxore sua 
secunda.’’ ‘‘Here lies buried in 
the isle of Avalon the renowned 
King Arthur,’’ ete. Two feet below, 
a hollowed oak coffin with two cav- 
ities, the former containing the bones 
of a man of gigantic size and the other 
those of a woman much smaller 
were found; the relics were removed 
to the church and Henry de Swan- 
sey, then Abbot, caused an inserip- 
tion to be cut, which Leland saw: 


‘‘Hie jacet Artures flos Re- 
gum gloria Regini—quem mores 
probetas—commendant laude pe- 
reuni versus Henrici Swansey 
abbates Glastonbury.”’ 


Ninth—As we trace the so-called 
Grail story, we find its origin not 
in England, but in Brittany and 
this is what history would lead us 
to expect, for after the death of 
Arthur when the savage Saxons 
swept over the land and the monks 
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of Glastonbury fled to Brittany with 
all their records and histories—there 
was no chance for the preservation 
of these among the victorious Saxons. 

Tenth—How are we to account for 
the story in German folk lore? One 
of the most enthusiastic friends and 
munificent patrons of Glastonbury 
was Aldhelm, first Bishop of Sher- 
bourn, who died in the year 709. It 
was this Aldhelm, who secured from 
King Ina the charter through which 
the greater part of the original 
wealth of the Abbey came. Aldhelm 
had a pupil, Wilfrid of Devonshire, 
who in later life carried the Gospel 
of Christ to the Germans and _ be- 
came known as the Apostle of the 
Germans under the familiar name of 
Boniface. It is most likely that 
Wilfrid of Devonshire, in carrying 
the message of Christ to the Ger- 
mans, should have told his converts 
the story of his childhood’s home, of 
King Arthur and his Round Table, 
and of Joseph of Arimathea, and 
that the story thus became embodied 
in German folklore. 

With consistent and cumulative 
evidence of this character to support 
it, the legend of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea commands historical respect. 
It has come to us from an age which 
left no written records. Like its 
own miraculous boat, which lacking 
oars and sails was yet blown across 
the sea to its haven, so the story 
has been blown across the centuries 
by the breath of faith and at last 
has come into the haven of belief. 
All due allowance is made for the 
naive and fanciful touches with 
which a childlike age embroidered its 
traditions, but the fundamental fact 
remains that Joseph of Arimathea 
earried Christianity to Britain in 
the first century and that the faith 
which he planted never died. The 
burden of proof has been definitely 
shifted from the shoulders of those 
who believe the story to the shoul- 
ders of those who seek to discredit 
it. 
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At Washington Cathedral we have 
a threefold interest in the Glaston- 
bury traditions. 

We have the offshoot of the Holy 
Thorn itself. 

We have a Bishop’s Chair whose 
stones bear the following inscription : 
This Glastonbury Cathedra 
is raised as witness to the continuity 
of 
the Anglican Church 
and presented on 
Ascension Day, 1901 
these stones from the ancient British 
Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul 
are given 
by the churchmen of Glastonbury 
to the churchmen in America 


for the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul 
Washington, D. C. 
And we have an altar built of 


stones made from the same ledge of 
rock as that in which our Saviour’s 
tomb was eut, that is from the his- 


torical Joseph or Arimathea’s gar- 
den. When we are told of the debt 
we owe to the Latin Church or when 
we are in danger of the taint of 
Latinism in doctrine, discipline or 
matters of worship, this altar will 
always be a ‘‘witness between us.’’ 
It will always remind us that the 
roots of our Holy Chureh are in 
Jerusalem, and that the flower of our 
faith was transplanted to Britain 
by one of our Lord’s own friends. 
We look not to the magnificence of 
Rome for the first fruits of the 
Anglican faith, but 
‘*To Glastonbury, where the winter 
thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, 
our Lord.’’ 


mindful of 


In 1902 a grafting of the Holy 
Thorn of Glastonbury was presented 
to Washington Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
thorntree was planted in the Cathe- 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Glastonbury Thorn in front of St. Alban’s School for Boys, Washington Cathedral Close 
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HE Universal Conference 
on Life and Work’’ at 
Stockholm in August last 
is now a matter of record known and 
read of all men. The assembled 
multitudes, the brilliant spectacles, 
the debates, have passed from the 
reports of correspondents to the 
pages of history. The space of 
three months gives opportunity to 
view in perspective and in its right 
proportions an event which at the 
time held the observer so bound by 
the spell of each passing impression 
as to miss its significance. 
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In the writer’s retrospect three 
scenes stand out in high relief as 
suggestive of what the Conference 


has achieved. 

The opening service at the Stor- 
kyrkan adjoining the Royal Palace 
showed in vivid form and color the 
catholic seope of the assembly. In 
the procession which made its way 
through the aisles of the great church 
were seen the crowns and copes of 


Eastern Patriarchs and Metropoli- 
tans, the robes and mitres of the 
Anglican Episcopate, the brilliant 


vestments contrasting with the gowns 
and bands of Swedish Bishops and 
Clergy, the Elizabethan ruffs of the 
Danish Church, the Academic hoods 
of Protestant ministers from Europe 
and America. The music of the serv- 
ice voiced the ecumenical feeling 
which the scene inspired. In per- 
fect liturgical arrangement the pray- 
ers and responses exquisitely sung 
reached their climax in a Te Deum 
composed for the occasion and chanted 
in Latin. The service closed with the 
singing of Ein feste Burg in four 
languages simultaneously ‘‘like the 
sound of many waters.’”’ 

One could not evade the question, 
how had this thing been made pos- 


STOCKHOLM IN RETROSPECT 


By the Riagut REVEREND JAMES DE Wo.r Perry, Jr., D.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 
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sible, nor fail to know that Sweden 
was the answer. <A nation of one 
race and of one church inheriting not 
only rich Catholic traditions but the 
best fruits of the Protestant refor- 
mation, offered hospitable ground 
for the meeting of divergent ec- 
clesiastical groups and of widely 
different theological views. When 
the members of the Conference after 
the service met in the Throne Room 
of the Palace to be received by the 
King and Queen, and when His 
Majesty formally opened the Con- 


ference by a brief and _ gracious 
address, he stood and_ spoke not 


only in his capacity as monarch but 
as Father of his people and Head 
of the national Church. Such homo- 
geneity of spirit became contagious 
and pervaded the assemblage. 

The actual sessions of the Con- 
ference reached a point of maximum 
interest when the subject of inter- 
national relations was discussed. In 
the auditorium of the Academy of 
Music the delegates numbering near- 
ly seven hundred sat in national 
groups, England, France, Germany 
and America numbering over one 
hundred each. Many other nations 
were represented by smaller delega- 
tions. Thus at close range the most 
delicate questions touching the social, 
political and religious life of the 
peoples represented and affecting 
the peace of the world came before 
us for the frankest consideration. 
There were tense moments. It be- 
came possible finally for representa- 
tives of great nations recently at war 
and of smaller states smarting under 
the sense of oppression to state their 
positions freely and to reach a fair 
degree of mutual understanding be- 
cause their deliberations were con- 
trolled by the thought of God’s pur- 
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pose for the world. ‘‘ International 
relations cannot be right until the 
nations’ attitude to Christ is right. 
Our problems will continue until 
their solution is found in the Cross.”’ 


The most conspicuous gulf to be 
bridged by the Conference was the 
ancient separation of Eastern and 
Western Christendom. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church was represented 
by bishops and priests from several 
patriarchates and dioceses. In the 
public ceremonies and the discus- 
sions they took a prominent and 
valuable part. There was no more 
impressive nor significant event dur- 
ing the weeks of Conference than the 
memorial service for Tikhon, late 
-atriarch of Russia, on the evening 
of August 23rd in the magnificent 
Gustav Vasa Kyrka. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria assisted by the Bishops 
and Suffragans of Eastern Dioceses. 
Choirs trained in Russian music 
and placed in the distant galleries 


of the church sang the responses. 
The Anglican Archbishop of Dublin 
preached the sermon. At no similar 
occasion had the great Episcopal 
Communions of East and West 
drawn closer together in the sym- 
pathy of thought and feeling, and in 
worship. 

An inevitable question will be 
asked as it is always asked of an 
event so conspicuous: What has it 
accomplished? No answer can _ be 
given in terms of tangible results. 
Neither legislation nor schemes of 
unity nor even plans of action were 
contemplated or attempted. ‘‘The 
important thing,’’ said one of the 
speakers just before adjournment, 
‘is that we have met. Numberless 
contacts creating an atmosphere of 
confidence and of mutual under- 
standing have shown the way that 
leads from controversy to conference. 
It remains for the divided church 
to follow that way to the goal of ul- 
timate reunion. 


»? 





Architects’ Drawing of Washington Cathedral Library 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS OFFICE 


By the Rieut Reverenp JAMeEs E. FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Washington. 


HE Archbishop of Canter- 

bury recently made an urg- 

ent appeal to the clergy of 
England to give greater heed to 
their preaching ministry. He main- 
tained that the power of the pulpit 
had waned in our generation and 
that unless more consideration were 
given to the place and function of 
the preacher, the influence of the 
Church would register a further de- 
cline. The condition to which he re- 
ferred is by no means peculiar to the 
Qnglish Church. There is a wide- 
spread and well-founded feeling in 
this country that the Church must 
address itself to the problem of mak- 
ing its pulpit ministry more effec- 
tive. 

Here in America there are doubt- 
less many causes that have produced 
the present condition. The modern 
minister’s life differs widely from 
that of his brethren of another pe- 
riod. Time was when the functions 
of the ministry confined him largely 
to the specific work of administering 
the concerns of his parish church, 
and two of the most conspicuous of 
his obligations were his pastoral 
work on the one hand and his preach- 
ing work on the other. Today the 
modern minister, especially in the 
city parishes, is charged with the 
large responsibilities of administer- 
ing agencies and mechanisms that 
have come into being in the past 
thirty or forty years. Apart from 
the exacting labors entailed in rais- 
ing sufficient funds for the mainten- 
ance of these agencies, he is called 
upon to give a very considerable 
portion of his time to the details of 
administration. Beyond this, he is 
entering more largely today than 


ever before into concerns that were 
quite 


hitherto unrelated to the 
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Church. More and more he has 
come to be identified with so-called 
secular problems that have to do 
with social and economic betterment. 
In other words, he is recognizing 
more largely today than ever be- 
fore what are commonly called the 
‘*social implications of the Gospel.’’ 
That these later calls upon the min- 
ister’s time have had a tendency to 


bring him into closer relationship 
with vitally important human _in- 
terests is clearly obvious. It may 


be said with confidence that the mod- 
ern minister is touching life more 
broadly and sympathetically today 
than ever before. Doubtless, if he 
is to be released from some of these 


responsibilities, especially those of 
administration and the raising of 


money, the work he has readily and 
gladly assumed must be undertaken 
by lay members of his congregation. 


A minister whose chief concern is 
money raising and administration 


ean hardly excel in his pulpit utter- 
ances. 

For our own part, we profoundly 
believe that the time has come when 
more attention must be given to the 
essential claims which the Chureh 
as an institution lays upon its clergy. 
We of our Church believe that wor- 
ship and the administration of the 
sacraments constitute a conspicuous 
and vitally important part of its 
ministry. That there is a demand 
for greater dignity and precision in 
the conduct of corporate worship is 
clearly evident. Eccentric methods 
or the introduction of that which 
is unrelated to the usages of or- 
dered and orderly forms of worship 
has ceased to make any large appeal. 
There are doubtless those who be- 
lieve that the sermon is a matter 
of minor importance and that the 
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whole vision of the people should 
be focused upon that which con- 
tributes to spiritual refreshment; 
namely, worship itself. We may 
never forget, however, that in a 
very proper sense the Church is 
the ‘‘interpreter’s house,’’ and 
preaching in its finest conception is 
but an attempt to interpret the high 
purpose and will of God concerning 
His children. 

Dean Inge, one of the most bril- 
liant of English preachers, has main- 
tained that ‘‘the golden age of the 
pulpit is over.’’ But he adds, ‘It 
is a great mistake to despise preach- 
ing or to suppose that in this art, 
unlike all others, personal goodness 
will compensate for the want of 
eareful training and diligent appli- 
eation.’’ Being a brilliant preacher 
himself, he is impatient with those 
who treat their obligations with 
careless indifference and secant heed. 
He says, ‘‘Want of time is often 
pleaded as the excuse for poor ser- 
mons. It is a plea which cannot be 
accepted, for we can all make time 
to do our main work, whatever we 
think it to be. Many preachers try 
to interest their congregations by 
topical discussions of newspaper con- 
troversies, new books, or worst of 
all, economic problems, in which their 
ill-informed tirades generate more 
heat than light.’’ 

With much of the Dean’s argu- 
ment we find ourselves in agreement, 


but we eannot follow him in his 
statement that ‘‘the golden age of 


the pulpit is over.’’ He seems to be 
in aceord with a distinguished 
American writer who said, ‘‘The 
modern pulpit is an anachronism, it 
has eeased to be an opinion-making 
power.’’ Possibly, both of these writ- 
ers, in the light of present pulpit 
power are reasonably accurate. If 
the judgment of the vast body of the 
laity is to be taken, there has never 
been a greater demand than there is 
today for strong preaching. As a 
matter of fact, so 


popular has 
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preaching become that it is no longer 
the coveted privilege of the ordained 
minister. Some of the greatest 
prophets of modern times are to be 
found among the laity. It is our 
profound conviction that if the 
Church is to be restored to its place 
of power and influence there must be 
a revival of the ministry of the 
prophet. Too frequently is it true 
that, “‘the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.’’ Too frequently is it 
true that, the ministry of the pulpit 
witnesses to slovenliness, carelessness, 
and want of adequate preparation. 
If ‘‘spiritual things are spiritually 
diseerned,’’ then there is supreme 
need for the recovery of those habits 
of devotion and long continued 
meditation that alone issue in spirit- 
ual discernment and the power of 
spiritual expression. 

We may never forget that the pe- 
riods in the Chureh’s life that have 
marked its greatest advance have 
been those distinguished by preach- 
ing. Great reformations and _re- 
vivals of deep religious fervor have 
followed in the train of the prophet. 
A passion for souls has been the 
dominant note of this ministry. Men 
in every age have responded to such 
preaching, and they will respond 


again. There is nothing that can 
successfully prevail against the 


prophet who is conscious of his di- 
vine mission. John Brierly was 
right when he said, ‘“‘let our proph- 
et come with a new mandate for the 
soul upon his lips, and the people 
will hear him gladly.’’ Our age is 
hungry for that which speaks of 
the eternal verities of God. It is re- 
sponsive to him who speaks with 
the authority of a deep conviction. 


No theme discussed today has a 
larger hearing when rightly pre- 


sented, than that of religion. Con- 
sumed as our age seems to be in the 
quest of things material it is singu- 
larly responsive to the messenger 
whose word is with power, and whose 
life exemplifies the thing he preaches. 
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The Chureh has an opportunity to- 
day such as it has never before 
had. Its golden age is not over; 
it is only beginning. It will enter 
into its new period of enlarged use- 
fulness and power only as it re- 
stores its prophet to his place of 
commanding influence. We need the 
altar and all that it witnesses to 
of sacramental grace, but we need 
also the pulpit and all that it stands 
for of authoritative and inspired 
utterance. 

Believing as we do in the im- 
portance of the preaching office and 
in the urgent need of its revival, 
we are undertaking to promote, in 
connection with the building of 
Washington Cathedral, a school to be 
known as the College of Preaching. 
An adequate building is to be erect- 
ed to which men may come for given 
periods of time, for the sole pur- 
pose of cultivating the high art of 
preaching. This college will not be 
designed to take the place of semt:- 
nary courses, but rather to sup- 
plement them. It is our expectation 
to have associated with this college, 
teachers who are exponents of the 
art of preaching;—men who by 
training and experience have dem- 
onstrated their fitness to serve in 
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this high office. The college will 
also place at the disposal of students 
a library of the best literature bear- 
ing upon the prophetic ministry, 
and its whole atmosphere will tend 
to generate in its student body a 
recognition of and enthusiam for 
the high claims of the preaching 
office. We believe that the identifi- 


cation of such a college with a great 


cathedral foundation will have a 
stimulating effect of inealeulable 
value, and that the fellowship of 
a body of men, whose whole aim and 
purpose is to lift their preaching 
ministry to higher levels of power, 
will greatly contribute to the enrich- 
ment and extended influence of the 
Church over the country. 

In the face of the present condi- 
tion, as well as the present demand 
for a finer recognition of the pul- 
pit’s place, and in further recog- 
nition of the fact that there is an 
increasing demand for more and bet- 
ter preaching, we believe that the 
Washington College of Preaching 
will meet a need that is urgently de- 
manded by the present situation. 
The proposed building for this col- 
lege is estimated to cost one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. One 
unit of the library is already erected. 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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“SEEK THE UTMOST EQUIPMENT” 


Excerpts from a Sermon by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 


The Most R&EvEREND RanpALL THomas Davinson, D.D., G.C.V.O. 


EW reasonable people would 

contest the fact that the wor- 

ship in our churches, from 
the cathedral to the mission room, is 
in the year 1925 a worthier output 
of our best than was the worship in 
the same churches fifty years ago. 
The change is not accidental, it is 
conspicuous and deliberate, and, 
from the nature of the case it ex- 
poses, in its details, a larger front 
to criticism, either hostile or friend- 
ly, than did the simpler service 
which satisfied our fathers. 

Of course, the difference which 
has come about is not wholly a re- 
ligious matter. We are familiar 
with the emphasis laid by the lead- 
ing Tractarians, notably and _ inde- 
pendently by Dr. Pusey, by Mr. 
Newman and by Mr. Keble, upon the 
debt which the Oxford Movement 
owed to that very unecclesiastical 
person, Sir Walter Scott, the glam- 
our of whose genius brought back 
into light the interest, the beauty 
and the charm which had belonged to 
the times which prosaic or Philis- 
tine generations had since obscured. 
We do not use the word accident 
in such a connection, or we might 
call it accidental that the awaken- 
ing in England of a religious sense, 
slumbering but not dead, concided 
with the romanticism which we as- 
sociate say with ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ or 
‘*Marmion’’ or with the early pre- 
Raphaelites, and which is, I sup- 
pose, linked in with the familiar 
and more recent changes in the ar- 
chitecture, the ornaments, the col- 
ouring, and sometimes the dress 
which the last decades have made 
common. It is to those influences 
in part that we owe the changes in 
our manner of worship. But it 
would, of course, be absurdly wrong 
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to regard those influences as cover- 
ing the ground, or as explaining 
and dominating the change.  Inter- 
woven in, or at least accompany- 
ing, a general aethestic change to 
which every Protestant chapel, nay, 
every middle-class household, bears 
witness, there has breathed the in- 
fluence of a spirit of reverent de- 
votion more subtle, more refined— 
I will say more potent—in its re- 
ligious foree than that which had 
intelligently and thoughtfully actu- 
ated any previous generation of 
English churchgoers. Symbolism in 
popular religion took a _ new life, 
and the element of beauty was add- 
ed to what had been devout—often 
perfervidly devout—hbefore. Read 
afresh in Yeast Charles Kingsley’s 
account of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the earlier Victorian days, when 
‘the seanty service rattled in the 
vast building, like a dried kernel too 
small for its shell,’’ or recall Charles 
Lamb’s pictures of what Westminster 
Abbey was like a generation earlier 
and compare these with the services 
within the same walls today. Among 
those who are now considering 
afresh our Prayer Book Services and 
usages, can anybody be found who 
would wish to bring those old days 
back? I am not going now into 
rubrical details which will claim the 
attention of many of us in coming 
months, but beyond all question cer- 
tain changes—and those not small 
have come to stay. On the basis of 
these, accepted, appreciated, amend- 
ed if need be, we have now to talk 
and act. Our worship in outward 
form, at any rate, is, thank God 
for it, a worthier thing. 

And our teaching: What of that? 
It is far too large a subject for me 
to handle now, but when we are es- 














timating the Church’s present-day 
equipment for the responsibilites 
which, as we believe, are laid upon 
us from on high, we have again to 
face the facts. 

It is not too much to say that 
the congregation of an English par. 
ish church today is in a different 
field from that in which our fathers 
spoke or listened. Beyond question, 
the preacher’s place in that field 
is often very poorly filled. Com- 
plaints of the inadequacy of our 
sermons are rife, and the fact of the 
inadequacy is beyond dispute. Every 
clerical meeting harps on the fact 
of our sparser congregations. There 
are many reasons for that. Bicy- 
eles, motors, charabanes, contribute. 
So does golf. So do Sunday news- 
papers. But, personally, I put. 
among first causes the fact that our 
average Chureh of England sermons 
have not kept pace with educational 
advance or with the average man and 
woman’s wider interests in all sorts 
of human knowledge and world af- 
fairs. The increased intelligence, 
thoughtfulness and knowledge pos- 
sessed by the average citizen, male 
and female, calls peremptorily for 
something better. It can easily be 
described as intolerable that we 
clergy, to whom responsibilty is 
given, should leave it to the daily 
newspapers or the popular novelist 
to give guidance and to suggest 
sturdy thought. I am glad they do 
suggest and supply it, but where are 
we who have been accredited to the 
duty? The taunt, whether sad or 
scornful, is quite easy. But it is 
not altogether fair. I have no doubt 
at all that the average preaching 
today is less thoughtful, less pain- 
staking than it was in our fathers’ 
days. And for mending the lack we 
need more midnight oil, or, what is 
better, more forenoon hours with 
closed doors, steady, if miscellaneous, 
study, and big notebooks. With all 
my soul I would urge upon those 
whose ministry is still young and 
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plastic that they should turn not 
thoughts only but efforts that way. 
But I honestly think that the expla- 
nation of what we now see and hear 
is partly a sense on the preacher’s 
part of the vastness of the new fields 
of knowledge and of the impossibility 
that a man who has many other du- 
ties can attain the level of knowl- 
edge on which he ought to be stand- 
ing if he is to be a teacher at such 
a time as the present. He has a 
right to the sympathy of those whose 
studies, technical or other, have given 
them a platform of knowledge where- 
on their own fathers never stood. 
In old days the preacher as an edu- 
cated man stood naturally on a high- 
er level than his hearers. That is so 
no longer, and the disheartened par- 
ish priest falls back naturally upon 
what seems to him the easier task 
of talking about the Gospel message 
or the Church’s message in perhaps 
the very simplest words. If they 
are merely simple, without much be- 
hind them, they may degenerate 
into the very thinness of thought 
which the educated hearer, not un- 


fairly, resents. But let no man 
think that that need be so. No one 
will aeceuse St. Paul of thinness or 


poverty of thought when, as he ex- 
presses it to the most cultured per- 
haps of his flocks, he determined to 
know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Of 
what strivings and labours’ in 
thought of what agony of prayer, 
of what experience of toil and suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake was that the 
outcome. When we speak today we 
have to speak to those who have 
been taught to think, and who, as 
certainly as any generation which 
ever lived, are ready to listen whole- 
heartedly to the man who stands 
there, not because he has to say 
something but because he has some- 
thing to say. Something which he 
has won at a great price. I think 
some of the more thoughtful of our 
preachers are being stirred by the 
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friendly rivalry both in England 
and Seotland of ministerial breth- 
ren not of our Communion who, as 
the results show, have appreciated 
better than many among ourselves 
what is wanted, and what is wel- 
comed, and what will really help our 
British manhood—yes, specially our 
manhood—in these anxious post-war 
years. 

Be it remembered also, that upon 
subjects of general knowledge and 
inquiry, while people do look for 
wider interest and more up-to-date 
knowledge than the average preacher 
shows they realize also—far better 
than before—the vastness of the 
field, and the large proportion of 
it which is still untilled or only 
half-explored. They rightly expect 
less of eut and dried information, 


less of crude dogmatism, more of 
reverent admission that though we 
have thought about it, our actual 


certainties are comparatively few. 
With regard, for example, to the 
field of science, it has been well said 
that our mental picture of the world 
is like that which would be con- 
veyed to an audience by a musician 
who played on a piano of which all 
but half a dozen notes were dumb, 
Science in these circumstances aims 
at consistency rather than certainty, 
and the wise and well-informed man 
is, in solving problems, the first to 
say we do not know. Thousands of 
religious people are wont rather to 
erave for certainty than to search 
for truth and the wise teacher for- 
feits nothing by showing that on 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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THE USES OF A CATHEDRAL 


[Nore: In February, 1902, the late 


Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of 


New York, contributed an article to the Century Magazine on ‘‘The Uses of a Cathe- 
dral.’’ Although written twenty-three years ago, the excerpts herewith published are 
of interest today in view of the progress which cathedral building is making in the 


United States.—Epirors. | 


HEN we see a man walking 
through the streets of one 
of our American cities 

with a turban, in flowing robes of 
rich colors and more or less costly 
and strange textures, we turn and 
look at him with unconcealed curios- 
ity. He is an unfamiliar object, and, 
as such, we feel ourselves at liberty 
to stare at him quite openly. But 
when we ourselves are in the great 
East——Bombay, Caleutta, Rangoon, 
Canton, or Yokohama,—this is not 
the case. Our -costume and aspect 
are as remote from what is wanted 
there as would be a Parsee’s from 
the dress of the majority of the peo- 
ple ordinarily walking down Broad- 
way. But there is this difference: 
the man of the West, being a travel- 
ing man, is no longer a novelty any- 
where in the East. Its people are 
largely familiar with him as a more 
or less accustomed object almost 
everywhere. 

Did it ever occur to us that one of 
these days this will be true with us— 
in other words, that the time is com- 
ing when people from beyond seas, 
of many lands and of unwonted cus- 
toms and costumes, will aequire our 
habit of travel and increasingly in- 
dulge it? Sooner or later we may be 
very sure that something like this will 
come to pass. 

And, when it does, has it ever oc- 
curred to us what will be the impres- 
sions which these traveling strangers 
will derive from what they see? It is 
not difficult to forecast one of them. 
As they go about the streets of our 
great cities, these far-away foreign- 
ers will note, among other things, 
with equal awe and wonder, the size 
and height of our structures. The 
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sky-piercing erections of twelve, fif- 
teen, twenty stories, upon which they 
will come, the vast warehouses, the 
colossal railway-stations, the palatial 
inns, the splendid libraries and art 
buildings, will all impress them as 
overwhelming proofs of the tremend- 
ous energy, vast wealth, phenomenal 
courage and ability of the people 
who have reared them. And then 
they will ask: ‘‘But where are the 
temples? These people are not with- 
out a religion. On the contrary, we 
know they believe their religion to 
be so much better than ours that, for 
hundreds of years, they have spent 
vast sums of money and _ sacrificed 
countless lives in endeavoring to 
carry their religion to other lands 
and plant it among other peoples. 
Surely such a people must have ex- 
pressed its reverence for religion and 
its faith in its teachings in some really 
stately and noble visible structures. 
Where are they?’’ 

Where are they, indeed? The intel- 
ligent and inquisitive traveler would 
at once be shown a great many struc- 
tures dedicated to religion, in a great 
variety of styles of architecture, and 
degrees of dignity and impressive- 
ness. But the impressiveness, it must 
be owned, would be neither consider- 
able nor noteworthy. Few of these 
structures, anywhere, could honestly 
be described as other than ordinary 
in aspect and inferior in dignity or 
beauty. True, the inquiring stranger 
would probably be told by some zeal- 
ous modern that the American idea 
of religion did not estimate very 
highly the value of the visible in re- 
ligion; that it had outgrown the 
eruder notion of less highly enlight- 
ened peoples that the external in re- 
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This Spire in Reval, Esthonia, is the second highest in Europe, being 400 feet high 
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ligion was of much consequence ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, it showed 
the higher quality of its religion by 
a fine disdain of any material expres- 
sion of the ideas of reverence, maj- 
esty, stateliness, or material beauty 
in its temples. 

To which it is just possible that the 
intelligent foreigner might answer: 
‘True, it is undoubtedly the mark of 
a high civilization to be superior to 
mere externalism. True, again, that 
the era of ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’ which, I am told, has 
dawned in your Western world, calls 
for a certain noble simplicity: but, 
if that is the ease, where is the evi- 
dence of it in the palaces which you 
call homes, in those other palaces 
which you eall hotels, in your streets 
dedicated to commerce, finance, and 
the various interests of the body, or 
recreation, or culture, or nurture in 
the arts and sciences? In all these di- 
rections your material structures 
seem likely to surpass anything that, 
at any rate, the modern world has 
produced. 

‘*Now, then, if in all, or any, of 
these there was that fine note of aus- 
terity in which you glory, it would be 
meet that it should prevail also in 
the structures which you rear to ex- 
press your idea of religion. But, 
without presuming to comment upon 
this curious incongruity, this, my 
Western brother, you must know: 
that so long as you or I are here in 
this world of material things, great 
ideas, whether spiritual, moral or 
social, must have great expression, or 
sooner or later they will dwindle and 
die. Undoubtedly the time has been 
when the value of that visible and ma- 
terial expression has been exagger- 
ated. Undoubtedly there have been 
ages when the effort to expend re- 
ligious enthusiasm in the erection of 
visible structures has issued in a one- 
sided zeal which has left undone jus- 
tice, merey, and the works of right- 
eousness. But the rule of your 
prophet Jesus is true, eternally, 
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here: ‘These ought ye to have done, 
and not leave the other undone.’ One- 
sidedness is not truth. Truth is a 
whole. And no truth is more certain 
than that, to any nation that is con- 
tent to build greatly, splendidly, 
costily only for man, and not for 
God, the idea of God will sooner or 
later grow dim and pallid and im- 
potent.’”’ 

And one day we shall wake up, I 
am glad to believe, and find out that 
our Oriental friend is right. Re- 
ligious ideas in their influence upon 
the human mind do not act indepen- 
dently of the laws that govern the 
operation of other ideas. With these 
environment, material conditions, 
what we call sometimes an ‘‘atmos- 
phere,’’ have a force and place that 
we all recognize, and that in the do- 
main of art, of letters, of our do- 
mestic and social life, we wisely em- 
ploy. 

1. I have said this much in answer 
to a question which I hear often 
asked by honest and more or less 
thoughtful minds: ‘‘What do we 
want, in modern times, with a cathe- 
dral?’’ To that question, in its mere- 
ly ecclesiastical aspect, I will not now 
stop to reply. There is a much larg- 
er aspect of it with which every one 
is concerned who believes that ‘‘the 
Best deserves the best,’’ and what 
the Best is, in our American civiliza- 
tion, I do not believe any consider- 
able number of people are seriously 
in doubt. They may not have any 
keen personal sense of their own need 
of a religion; but they know that the 
religion which is inwrought with all 
the history of the American people 
stands for certain definite ideals of 
truth, and purity, and honesty, and 
loyalty, and_ self-sacrifice, which, 
from our first beginnings here, men 
have always held high aloft. They 
know that, without the influence of 
religion to sustain them, these ideals, 
as history has plainly shown, sooner 
or later grow thin and pale, and per- 
ish. They know, too, that no ideal 
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will long survive some visible expres- 
sion or symbol of it: that patriotism 
demands the flag, and marriage the 
wedding-ring, and human contracts 
the stamp and seal, and so on all the 
way through. And they know also 
that a great idea demands, from the 
very nature of it, expression, incar- 
nation—visible and material utter- 
ance, in a word, worthy of its maj- 
esty and grandeur. 

2. This is one answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What does this modern age 
want with a cathedral?’’ But there is 
another. This is a democratic age. 
The great truth of the brotherhood 
of man has wrought, and wrought, 
down and on, through the ages, and 
against what enormous odds! That 
great ideal with which the religion of 
Jesus began in the world, how soon 
and largely she lost it! Militarism, 
feudalism, ecclesiasticism: have been 
almost equally responsible, in the 
last nineteen centuries, for the disre- 
gard or the perversion of what some 
of them loudly professed. 

And in no visible form of expres- 
sion has this habitual disregard of 
the teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity been more conspicuously 
evidenced than in connection with 
places of worship. These have all 
along borne their witness to the law, 
not of inclusion, but of exclusion. Re- 


served rights in God’s house for 
kings, governors, peers, plutocrats, 


privileged people of many kinds, but 
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of one unbrotherly temper, have en- 
eroached upon the temple of Him 
who declared in the beginning, ‘‘ All 
ye are brethren,’’ until, as to the 
consummate blossom of the whole 
business, we have the modern pew 
system. Well, in one cathedral, at 
any rate, there will be no pews, no 
locked doors, no prepayment for sit- 
tings, no reserved rights of caste or 
rank, but one and the same welcome 
for all. 

3. And this brings me to another 
note of the true cathedral. There is 
one characteristic of the days 
through which we are living of 
which all thoughtful men and women 
and many who are accounted the 
least thoughtful, are aware; it is a 
period, in the realm of fundamental 
beliefs, of suspense. The progress of 
human thought, of scientifie inquiry, 
of eritical literary and _ historical 
study, has loosened men’s hold upon 
much that our fathers accounted 
precious, if not essential. The older 
and the more recent forms in which 
truths of paramount importance 
have alike been challenged or denied. 
The old moorings in many honest 
minds no longer hold; the anchors 
drag; and the mariner who looks out 
upon the wide sea of human belier 
and speculations is honestly per- 
plexed. At such a moment, what a 
great many people cannot honestly 
do is, in the French phrase, to ranger 
themselves. 


PRAYER 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taught us that all things are possible 


to him that believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of 
those who ask in thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and 
beseech thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy 
House of Prayer for all people. Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world 
without end. 


Amen. 
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HISTORIC BOXWOOD 
In the Close of Washington Cathedral 


A glimpse of the work of All Hallows Guild, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Landscape Architect. Extracts from a recent report of 
Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, Chairman of Garden Committee. 


Epitor’s NOTE 


-All Hallows Guild was organized in 1916 as a branch of the National 


Cathedral Association for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. 


AIN. Another day and yet an- 

other of warm spring rain. 

Do you remember that sea- 

son, Over a year ago now, when day 

followed day, even week followed 

week, until with almost ceaseless 

rain the earth was surfeited and 

drowned. Seeds sown, were resown 

with dismay as the flood of the 
river rose. And still it rained! 

It was just at this time that some 
of us, on a garden adventure, were 
most anxious to motor thirty-five 
miles into Maryland. We wanted to 
seek out a certain piece of ancient 
boxwood that we had heard of, hop- 
ing to secure a worthy specimen for 
the Cathedral as All Hallows’ mem- 
orial to Bishop Harding. But what 
could be done under the cireum- 
stanees? As is only too well known 


Maryland clay roads, after you turn 
off the highways, are at best difficult 
in the spring. What they must be 
under unusual weather conditions 
could easily be imagined; a depth 
of treacherous red mire almost im- 
possible to combat. However, we 
pictured our difficulties only  in- 
creased by further delay, so one 
morning in a steady downpour we 
set forth, disappearing over a vap- 
ory horizon determined not to re- 
turn without accomplishing our pur- 
pose. We even took a _ camera 
though the rain seemed to mock at 
us and our high hopes. 

Of course the long thread of glis- 
tening state highway offered no 
trouble and for many miles all went 
well. But when those last five 
miles of genuine country roadway 


Bishop Harding Memorial Boxwood and Cedars of Lebanon. 


These Cedars were brought from the Holy Land 25 years ago. 
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The 


Harding Boxwood was transplanted 


of the dwarf type known. 


were reached we understood at a 
glance what we had to contend. Hav- 
ing two ears for our little party we 
abandoned the lighter one, realizing 
it could not get through, so we all 
crowded into a machine whose engine 
and sturdy frame had some kinship 
with those creatures of the tank 
corps! At all events it did get 
through, crawling along and _ sling- 


from 


Undoubtediy 
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1924. One of the finest 


over 200 years old. 


Maryland in 





ing itself around in the red ooze in 
an amazing way, with dangers of a 
permanent ditch to right and left. 
And all for the sake of a bit of box- 
wood! 

At last the little farmhouse near 
Damascus was reached and a friend- 
ly farmer, surprised at our coming 
on such a day, led us along a foot- 
path through muddy turf. 





Ruins of the house built by George Washington in 1761 
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Circle of old English Boxwood in Garden Maze 


In a most penetrating type of drip- 
piness we soon stood,—but utterly 
oblivious of everything except a won- 
derful box. There it was before us. 
Its great size, its noble dignity, and 
that quality of beauty which age 
alone can render thrilled us with the 
joy of discovery. A great ‘‘find,’’ 
as the collectors would say; and sure- 
ly the finding of ancient boxwood 


is a game like all other collecting 
only with living antiques for its ma- 


terial. For it is not by turning the 
pages of a catalogue, scanning price 
lists, that worthy boxwood ean usu- 
ally be found, but rather by going 
to the old sources of its plantations, 
seeking it out for oneself. 

A famous architect recently said 
that a single piece of old English 
boxwood ean make as definite a con- 
tribution to a garden as an old mas- 
ter in furnishing a room. Here, 
surely hidden away in this obscure 
farmyard was an old master worthy 
of the setting of a great cathedral. 

Enchantingly alive in the tender 
new green of spring, here at least was 
something to whom moisture was be- 
coming! We studied it on every side, 
taking photographs which surprising- 
ly enough turned out well. How 
little its present owner seemed to 
appreciate its beauty was shown by 
his remark :—‘‘ Wish you could take 


it away next week. I want to build 
a new pig-sty in its place.’’ Un- 
mindful of its well-being he had al- 
lowed a young cherry tree to grow 
up in its midst, while a chance bon- 
fire had partially destroyed a fine 
boxwood beside it. In closing a bar- 
gain with this man we felt we were 
rescuing a rare treasure. 

Late August was the time set for 
the move. And although its digging, 
erating, trucking and transplanting 
was in itself quite an engineering 
adventure, it was most successful. A 
great ball of earth eleven and one- 
half feet in diameter by two feet 
thick, weighing six tons, came with 
its mass of fibrous roots, and as the 
soil never even eracked the roots 
within it were undisturbed, so the 
boxwood never showed the least sign 
of its thirty-five miles of travel in 
spite of its great size and age. Dur- 
ing the heat of the summer months 
a light tent of cheese cloth was 
drawn up over the box, but its leaves 
never even drooped or wilted. Since 
then it has happily withstood the 
winter’s snow and ice and by the 
time of our annual meeting in the 
Bishop’s Garden last May, when the 
boxwood as well as the memorial 
tablet was dedicated, it was a mass 
of fresh foliage growing as though it 
had always been there. Our little 
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Three of this variety (sempervirens) chosen for Cathedral 


garden committee was interested— 
nay, pleased,—to have some one, a 
week after it was planted, offer us 
one thousand dollars for it, its total 
eost, including transportation, hav- 
ing been four hundred dollars; while 
a few months ago we had another 


The 


offer of two thousand dollars. 
expert who named this last price pro- 
nounced it the finest boxwood of the 
dwarf type (Burus suffruticosa) he 
had ever seen and that it must have 
been brought over from England by 
the original ecavaliers of Maryland. 


Unquestionably more than two hun- 
dred years old there was no reason 
why it should not continue its growth 
for centuries longer. Naturally we 
would not, for anything, part with 
so choice a Cathedral possession, but 
these little statements have been 
pleasant and have set us tracing old 
land titles and records for further 
history of our Maryland Cavalier! 
Not many months after this while 
we were studying some new blue 
prints from Mr. Olmsted’s fascinat- 
ing designs for further develop- 


One of the three larger Boxwood in its new environment 
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ments in the Bishop’s Garden and 
were becoming familiar with the 
contents of the long flowering bor- 
ders,—just in fact as we were won- 
dering where we had best make a 
beginning after the whole thing had 
been staked out, an unexpected tele- 
phone call put us in touch with a 
wonderful opportunity. It seems the 
historic plantation of Hayfield Ma- 
nor, Fairfax County, Virginia, built 
by George Washington in 1761, was 
being offered for sale. Already its 
charming garden of old English box- 
wood had been purchased by a New 
York state nursery, but in closing 
the sale the trustees of the estate had 
made it a condition that a portion 
of the boxwood should be offered to 
the National Cathedral—not as a 
gift, but an opportunity for purchase 
before the entire contents of the gar- 
den travelled northward. Here then 
was an unusual opportunity, that 
would not come our way again,— 
and it would slip through our fingers 


if a swift as well as a wise decision 
were not made. And after three in- 
teresting visits had been made to 
Hayfield it was decided to obtain 
as much as our funds would warrant. 
One of the trustees of the Cathedral, 
who himself has a most beautiful 
garden, felt we could not invest our 
resources in a_ better way. We 
were given first choice of the entire 
garden and it was a delightful ex- 
perience to select what we believed 
to be the choicest specimens. De- 
lightful_—and yet one hesitated to 
do anything to disturb the peace of 
this enchanting garden. 

Ruined and utterly deserted, noth- 
ing left but a few fragments of 
broken walls and chimneys, there yet 
remained enough to suggest what 
once had been a Colonial home of 
dignified proportions. But there was 
more than this, much more; a per- 
sonality, alive, still vivid, not wholly 
vanished, with a garden of memories, 
pungent, tangled and _ neglected, 





Cathedral gardeners replanting the circle of Washington Boxwood: the beginning 


of a new garden in the shelter of Gothic towers. 
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The Dolly Madison Box, 


clinging to its doorstep. There was 
something singularly touching about 
this garden nestling there within the 
shelter of these ruined walls, grow- 
ing there so buoyantly and bravely, 


with the spirit of youth in _ its 
tumbled and exuberant masses while 
its roots found seeret nourishment 


in ancient history. With no eare, 
no human touch to restrain or guide, 
the little paths were overgrown and 
the original pattern of Washington’s 
old maze could searcely be discerned ; 
but one small cirele of boxwood made 
an especial appeal,—to form perhaps 
the very heart of a cathedral garden, 
around which other portions will 
slowly develop. So with a loving 
care amounting almost to reverence, 
this entire ecirele, piece by piece, 
was brought over to Mt. St. Alban, 
as well as three large and beautiful 
specimens of Semperivirens box. <A 
little group of photographs will tell 
the rest of this story. 

But lest you think our entire 
time, spring and fall, has been given 
over to ancient boxwood we would, 
by way of posteript, give a brief 
glimpse of the work of our loyal men 
on the grounds that has kept them 


grown from a 
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slip from Dolly Madison’s 


bouquet. 


busy for many months. 


Borders by 
the new wall prepared and planted, 
other borders filled with quantities of 
flowering shrubs from material grown 


elsewhere on the grounds, new 
vines started, several large trees 
transplanted to new locations, un- 


worthy trees removed, while others 
were pruned and eared for, lawns 
re-seeded and re-made; while in the 
general garden work of many 
months we have had the encourage- 
ment of new growth, new life on 
every hand, where only a small meas- 
ure of beauty existed a year ago. 
There is a happy census-taking from 
year to year if all goes well in a 
garden. 

But it is not only in the out-of- 


door world that we find much en- 
couragement in the way of new 


growth, new life, if we count heads 
and take a census of our membership. 
For All Hallows Guild has _ been 
growing, so that we have now a 
membership of seven hundred. But 
in order to earry out Mr. Olmsted’s 
new plans and to hasten the com- 
pletion of this portion of the Ca- 
thedral Close, a membership of sev- 
(Concluded on Page 59) 
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THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


BoHANAN CoMES TO WaASH- 


INGTON 


DEAN 


The appointment of the Reverend 
Franklin Johns Bohanan, D. D., 
former Dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Easton, Md., as Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral and Field Secretary 
of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion has just been announced by 
the Bishop of Washington to take 
effect January 1, 1926. Canon Bo- 
hanan will establish his office on 
Mount Saint Alban and will take 
personal charge of a comprehen- 
sive program to increase the mem- 
bership and activities of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the United 
States. He will enlist the coopera- 
tion of the present committees in 
many of the principal cities and 
will organize new committees. The 
ultimate objective which the Cathe- 
dral authorities have in mind is to 
inerease the membership of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association from 
5,000 to 50,000 men and women, 
who, by their prayers, interest, and 
annual offerings will hasten the com- 
pletion of Washington Cathedral. 

It is expeeted that Canon Bo- 
hanan will have the assistance of 
several clergymen in earrying on 
the organization work. He will be 
glad to hear from local commit- 
tees and individual members of the 
Association who wish to suggest op- 
portunities for illustrated lectures, 
informal addresses, or other means 
of presenting the story of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association in their 
communities. 

Canon Bohanan is a 
St. Mary’s County, Md. He was 
baptized, confirmed and became a 
candidate for orders from Trinity 
Chureh, St. Mary’s Parish—the 
Chureh which was built of bricks 
from the old State House on the 
site of the first Capitol of the State. 


native of 
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He was graduated from St. John’s 
College in 1899 and from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1902, where 
he also took post-graduate work. 

He was ordained deacon by the 
Right Reverend Henry Y. Satterlee, 
first Bishop of Washington, in St. 
Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C., in 1902 and served as priest 
in Ascension Pro-Cathedral in the 
same city the following year. After 
being in charge of St. Stephen’s 
Parish, Port Washington, L. I., for 
three years, Canon Bohanan became 
rector of St. Andrew’s Chureh in 
Norwich, Conn., where he remained 
until 1917. He served as rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish (inelud- 
ing the three independent congrega- 
tions of Laytonville, Olney and Brigh- 
ton) until 1920, when he became 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral in Easton. 

Canon Bohanan’s special interests 
have always been along social service 
lines and religious work among men. 
In each church where he served as ree- 
tor he left behind him an active 
men’s eclub. Starting with a few 
men outside of Church influence in 
Easton, he built up the Men’s Com- 
munity Club to a membership of 
900. Under his leadership, the com- 
munity of Easton bought and 
equipped a community park of 14 
acres for a children’s playground. 

Within the last three years, Canon 
Bohanan has been executive secre- 
tary of the Diocese of Easton. As 
part of his work in this office he 
organized, edited and managed the 
Eastern Shore Churehman, which 
has come to be a most successful 
and influential diocesan publication. 
In 1922 he received the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity at St. John’s Col- 
lege in Annapolis. 

Canon Bohanan and Mrs. Bohanan 
expect to make their home in Wash- 
ington near Mount Saint Alban. 

















THe BisHor or LONDON 
Accepting invitations from bishops 
of the Episcopal Church, the Bishop 
of London, England, will delivery 
addresses at eight American univer- 


sities in 1926. 


COoOLIDGE ON RELIGION 


LAWLESSNESS 


PRESIDENT 
AND 


President Coolidge believes a pub- 
lie conscience enlightened by religion, 
rather than the publie powers of gov- 
ernment, must be looked to as a 
remedy for a condition of lawless- 
ness which, he warns, is ‘‘altogether 
too prevalent.”’ 

‘‘A lack of respect for government 
and the conventions of enlightened 
society is altogether too apparent,”’ 
the President declared in an ad- 
before the annual council of 
Congregational churehes in Wash- 
ington on October 21. 

The President said, in part: 

‘‘It is this absolute necessity for 
support of the Government outside 
itself, through religion, that I wish 
to impress upon this assembly. With- 
out that support political effort 
would be practically fruitless. It 
is not in any denominational or any 
narrow and technical sense that I[ 
refer to religion. I mean to include 
all that can be brought within that 
broad general definition. 

‘‘While I regard the clergy as the 
greatest power for religious teaching 
that we have, I do not refer to them 
alone. I am conscious that the ex- 
ample of devoted men and women, 
the result of the inevitable social 
relations, and, above all, the influence 
of piety in the home, are all forces 
of enormous significance. While cer- 
tain formalities of the past may 
have lost the hold they once had, I 
do not see any diminution of the 
steadfastness of the religious convic- 
tions of the people. If these were 
broken down society might go on 
for a time under its own momentum, 


dress 
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but it would be headed for destruc- 
tion. 
‘*We do not possess any other en- 


lightening foree. We do not have 
any other hope for the reform and 


perfection of society. There is no 
other method by which we ean ‘have 
life and have it more abundantly.’ 
‘*While I have pointed out some 
of the difficulties and perils with 
which we are threatened at the pres- 
ent time, and while I believe we may 
well heed them and be warned by 
them, it is by no means my desire to 
sound any note of discouragement. 
‘“‘The very fact that amid all the 
complexities and distractions of our 
present life we are still maintaining 
unimpaired the foundations of our 


institutions, constantly increasing 
the rectitude with which the great 


business affairs of our country are 
conducted, all the while improving 
our educational facilities, answering 
more and more generally to the 
ealls of public and private charity, 
continually enlarging the field of 
art, giving more and more atten- 
tion to humanities and becoming 
more and more responsive to spirit- 
ual things, appears to me to be in- 
controvertible evidence that though 
it may be practiced in a somewhat 
different manner than formerly the 
deep and abiding faith of our people 
in religion has not diminished but 
has inereased. 

‘*[ have tried to indicate what I 
think the country needs in the way 
of help under present conditions. It 
needs more religion. If there are 
any general failures in the enforce- 
ment of the law it is because there 
have first been general failures in 
the disposition to observe the law. 
[ ean conceive of no adequate rem- 
edy for the evils which beset so- 
ciety except through the influences 
of religion. 

‘‘There is no form of education 
which will not fail, there is no form 
of government which will not fail, 
there is no form of reward which 
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will not fail. Redemption must 
come through sacrifice, and sacrifice 
is the essence of religion. It will be 
of untold benefit if there is a broader 
comprehension of this principle by 
the public and a continued preach- 
ing of this crusade by the clergy. 
‘*Tt is only through these avenues, 
by a constant renewal and extension 
of our faith, that we can expect to 
enlarge and improve the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. Without 
that faith all that we have of an 
enlightened civilization cannot en- 
dure.”’ 
LEON CATHEDRAL 


man, al- 
art, who 


An American’ business 


though not a student of 


recently returned from Spain, gave 
the two photographs of Leon Cathe- 


dral, published in this issue, to THE 
CATHEDRAL Acre. He remarked after 
his experience in Spain that *‘to 
walk into Leon Cathedral is to walk 
into the glory of God.’’ 


9 


ENERGY ! 

On Armistice Day The New York 
Times published the following edi- 
torial under the caption, ‘*Cathe- 
dral Builders.’ As between 
‘leisurely brooding’’ and ‘‘an out- 
burst of faith and energy,’’ we sub- 
mit that the latter is more Ameri- 
ean and quite as Christian! 


‘*RairH AND 


The Times said: 

‘‘Within three years, it is Bishop 
Manning’s hope, the nave of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, of 
which the foundation stone was laid 
on Monday, will be completed. The 
masons have been working twice as 
fast as the contractor expected. This 
is a phenomenon which corresponds 
neither with the established tradition 
of the modern building trades nor 
with the older tradition of church 
building. In the popular mind the 
famous cathedrals of the world have 
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grown, like the California redwoods, 
through the centuries. If St. John’s 
is to see its nave completed in three 
years, that would be at first sight 
the injection of the modern spirit of 
hustle. 

‘‘Actually the earlier cathedral 
builders of Europe were not always 
so deliberate as is commonly as- 
sumed. That impression has been 
shaped by Cologne, which began 
building in the year 1248, which did 
not see its choir consecrated until 
1822, upon which operations were 
suspended with the coming of the 
Reformation, and which is yet to 
be finished. Milan was begun in 
1386, but still needed the attention 
of Napoleon in 1806. St. Peter’s was 
a century and three-quarters in the 
building. But there is more than 
a fair showing on the other side. It 
is thirty-three years since work was 
begun on St. John’s; it will be forty- 
three years before the main portals 
are completed; it is a matter of con- 
jecture whether the great edifice will 
be finished before the lapse of fifty 
from the beginnings. But 
Notre Dame at Paris, which was be- 
gun in 1163, dedicated its choir 
twenty-two years later, completed its 
transepts in eleven years more, be- 
gan work on the main faeade in the 
forty-fifth year, though it took the 
chureh as a whole more than a cen- 
tury in the completion. Back in 
the thirteenth century Westminster 
Abbey received its choir, transepts 
and eastern half of the nave in 
twenty-four years. Chartres was vir- 
tually completed in forty-five years. 
St. Paul’s in London was finished 
in thirty-five years. 

**The 


years 


thus show 
builders did 
haste incom- 


record would 
that the early echureh 
not always consider 
patible with due reverence to the 
work they were engaged upon. Nor 
would it seem essential to the 
triumph of ecclesiastical architee- 
ture that generation after genera- 
tion should slowly and_ variously 















mold its feelings into stone and mor- 
tar. Chartres, in which Ilenry 
Adams found the climax of medieval 
aspiration, was built in less time 
than it will take to complete St. 
John’s. The human spirit evidently 
can express itself in a_ leisurely 
brooding over its tasks or in an out- 
burst of faith and energy.’’ 


ENDOWING CHAIRS AND MEN 


In announcing a gift of $200,000 
by Abram G. Hutzler to endow the 


chair of Political Economy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Daniel 
Willard, general chairman of the 


Johns Hopkins Half-Century Com- 
mitte, said, according to a_ recent 
dispatch in the New York Times: 

‘‘Mr. Hutzler’s generous gift pro- 
vides a perpetual endowment for 
the support of the professorship of 
political economy. Dr. Gilman, the 
first President of Johns Hopkins, 
used to stress the fact that univer- 
sities are built of men not of bricks. 
Men come first in importance. With- 


out men bricks are useless. An 
endowment of a chair means the 
endowment of many able men who 


will sueceed him in coming genera- 
tions,”’ 


COMMENDS WASHINGTON AS. SPIR- 
ITUAL CENTER 
Because he believes that the life 


of a nation is a spiritual thing 
its traditions plus its hopes—the 
Reverend George Craig Stewart, 
D. D., reetor of St. Luke’s Chureh, 
Evanston, Ill., is in favor of mov- 
ing the national headquarters of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh to 
Washington. The following is 
quoted from Dr. Stewart’s report to 
his congregation on the recent 
General Convention held in New 
Orleans : 
tt 


ment 


this Convention the 
was started toward the 


move- 
remo- 
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val of the national headquarters from 
New York to the National home of 
the Republic, in Washington. [I at- 
tended a dinner given by the Bishop 


of Washington, Dr. Freeman, to 
forty-five bishops and few _ other 


friends; that meeting only strength- 
ened and deepened my realization of 


what was pending because both 
houses had ordered the National 
Couneil to investigate the change 


from New York to Washington. In 
the City of Washington today is 
rising a great Cathedral. In that 
Cathedral lies the body of the first 
bishop ever consecrated on American 
soil, the first Bishop of Maryland. 
And in that Cathedral lies the body 
of Admiral Dewey, Admiral of the 
Navy. And in that Cathedral lies 
the body of Woodrow Wilson. It has 
been estimated that thirty-five thou- 


sand people visit that Cathedral 
every month,—more than the num- 
ber who visit the Lineoln shrine. 


Already it has the promise of being 
the Westminster Abbey of America, 

the great Cathedral Church, the 
Valhalla of this country. Do you 
realize, my friends, that the life of 


a nation is not its merchandise? 
New York is the great mercantile, 
commercial center of this country, 
but the life of the Nation is noi 
money. Boston is a great edueca- 
tional center of the country, but 


the life of the Nation is not in edu- 
cation. The life of a nation is its 
traditions plus its hopes. The life 
of a country is a spiritual thing, 
and the life of America is not to be 
expressed by dollars, or education, 
but in great spiritual enterprises. 
‘*Now then in the early church 
Rome developed as the eity of a 
Presiding Bishop not because it was 
the city of Saint Peter, but because 
it was the center of the imperial 
government. That is what gave the 
Bishop of Rome his preeminence. 
Constantinople was chosen as the 
seat of a great Patriarch because it 
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was an important center of govern- 
ment. Alexandria was chosen for 
the same reason. 

“So when we talk about the 
Chureh of the American people, 
there is just one place for its head- 
quarters, and that is in the National 
Capital, which is not in any state, 
but in the Distriet of Columbia given 
by Virginia and Maryland. Let this 
be the seat of the Presiding Bishop 
and of the National Couneil of this 
Church. I am very glad to say that 
Bishop Freeman is building the Ca- 
thedral with this in mind, and the 
National Cathedral is the only Ca- 
thedral which has provided a seat 
for the Presiding Bishop; he will 
have his own seat of primacy there 
in the Cathedral of Washington. I 
want you to be proud of your Church, 
to have vision of your Chureh as a 
creat moving determining factor in 
American life.”’ 


SUNDAY 
21, 1926 


In accordance with a custom of 
long standing, the Sunday nearest 
Washington’s birthday, which in 
1926 happens to be February 21st. 
will be observed as National Cathe- 
dral Sunday in Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches throughout — the 
United States. The Bishops of the 
Chureh and local clergy will receive 
complete information about Cathe- 
dral Sunday from the Bishop of 
Washington early in January. In 
general, the plan for this next year 
will be the same that followed 
in previous years. The rectors will 
be to cooperate by either 
preaching a sermon on Washington 
Cathedral as an urgently needed 
witness for Christ in the Capital of 
the Nation, or by reading from the 
pulpit a letter of greeting from the 
Bishop of Washington. With the 
approval of the local rectors, special 
envelopes are placed in the pews for 
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February 


as 


asked 


the taking up of individual offerings 
to the Cathedral. In several in 
stances last year the entire offering 
of the Chureh on Cathedral Sunday 
was forwarded to Mount Saint 
Alban. 

Kor those Churches in which Feb- 
ruary 21st will not be a convenient 
date, the rectors are at liberty to 
choose Sunday, July 4th, 1926, or 
any other Sunday that will better 
meet the needs of the local situation. 

The selection of one Sunday in a 
vear to direct the attention of Church 
people to Washington Cathedral is 
in line with the following resolution 
which was passed by the General 
Convention in Portland in 1922: 

‘“Whereas, it is most desirable 
that there should be erected with- 
out delay at the capital of the 
nation a great cathedral build- 
ing to witness to the spiritual 
ideals of America and to serve 
as a center for the wider ac- 
tivities of the Chureh in the 
capital city, therefore be it re- 
solved, that the General Con- 
vention gives its cordial and 
earnest endorsement to this Na- 
tional Cathedral project and 
commends it to the generous 
support of the Church at large.’’ 


BisHop oF LIBERIA CONSECRATED 


The Rev. Robert Erskine Camp- 
bell, Jr., a member of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, was consecrated as 
Episcopal Bishop of Liberia, West 
Africa, on November 30. The cere- 
mony took place in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. There were 
more than 1,000 persons in the 
Cathedral. 


Kight bishops laid their hands in 
consecration upon the head of Father 
Campbell, who was elected Bishop of 


Liberia at the Triennial General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in October, at New Orleans. 
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Bishop Campbell has been in Af- 
rica for several years. His duties 
as bishop will carry him from the 
Atlantic coast 250 miles into the 
heart of the jungle. 


WitMER INSTITUTE OPENS 


‘The opening recently of the Wil- 
mer Institute as a part of Johns 
Hopkins hospital in Baltimore,’’ says 
an editorial in the Washington Post, 
‘‘marks the culmination of the life- 
work of a famous man in whom 
Washington has a peculiar interest. 
The Wilmer Institute will be the 
greatest eye-research laboratory in 
the world. It was founded by former 
patients of Dr. W. H. Wilmer who 
were anxious to place his services 
at the disposal of others and to 
enable him to train young specialists 
in his seienee. Interest in the pro- 
posed laboratory became so _ wide- 
spread that the founders enlarged 
their plans. The original goal of 
$100,000 quickly grew till it reached 
$1,500,000, and when it was decided 
that the institute should become a 
part of Johns Hopkins hospital the 
endowment of the laboratory was 
placed at $3,000,000.’ 

As a member of the Chapter of 
Washington Cathedral, Dr. Wilmer 
has been for many years interested 
in the carrying forward of the plans 
laid down by the original board of 
trustees. 


MeMorRIAL TO BisHor HarpING 


The Chapel of the Resurrection 
which is being built, in loving mem- 
ory of Bishop Harding, in the Crypt 
of Washington Cathedral is nearing 
eompletion. In this chapel will be 
placed his tomb and that of Mrs. 
Harding which it is hoped may be 
completed for the unveiling with an 
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appropriate service on All Saints’ 
Day, 1926. 

Of massive Norman architecture, 
this Chapel of the Resurrection will 
be one of the most impressive parts 
of the entire Cathedral. Its walls and 
those of the ante-chapel which adjoin 
it are to be decorated with frescoes 
depicting the Christian doctrine of 
the Resurrection. 

Friends of Bishop Harding in 
Washington and throughout the 
country will find in a forthcoming 
issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE com- 
plete information about plans for his 
memorial and the furnishings for the 
chapel. 


‘‘Help us to be more interested in 
stimulating the builders of modern 
cathedrals than in entailing to stu- 
dents the glories of ancient temples,’’ 

from ‘‘Prayer for Teachers,’’ by 
Glenn Frank, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and formerly 
editor of the Century Magazine. 


A service of thanksgiving and 
prayer on the elevation of the Most 
Reverend John Gardner Murray, PD. 
D., Bishop of Maryland, to be the 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America will be held in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Ca- 
thedral at 11 A. M. on January 6, 
1926, the Feast of the Epiphany. 


THe PREACHER AND His OFFICE 
(Continued from page 37) 


The plans for the administration 
are partially developed. Provision 
must be made for maintenance. The 
scheme is one that is of the su- 
premest importance and bears vitally 
upon the Church’s future. 
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DIMENSIONS OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Total length of Cathedral, outside measurement............ccccccccccceceeeeeeeeees 534 ft. 
Width of Cathedral, outside measurement.... ......cccccccccccsseeecccecesseeeeeesees 135 ft. 
Width at Transepts, outside measureMmeNt.............ccccescccceeseseree seseeeees 215 ft. | 
Width of Choir, outside measurement...............ccccccccssessssresssrsssscescceseees 105 ft. 
TRS AE OI: RI oe airasceicacisss-einnboneresdvcanandendnicpntassenseduinansenieess 124 ft. 
Width of Nave, from Center Of COlUMNG..................cccccccccsseccseccccessesesees $5 ft. 
Width of Nave, inside measuremeNt...................0..ssssscccsssecsscccsecceseseesseees 40 ft 
ne SI SIO gs ics ccs cscs ase bseosnasiniccaaesaineeczavavaugusounsed -iscosesannwineces 25 ft. 
RUN RS RINNE ON on s5s cs peas ous cecs aa vasa sasean Mewngusen) vey, Saaeaeadereeanins 15 ft. 
Outer Aisle Baya, Gepth, morth to. soUthi....cccccccssecccsccssesssosescs scoseese ssnses 15 ft. 
Sa NINN I ip tesa caer mak ta aumiyicapasveunctaaen woaehe Vataanbaniedec xis 18 ft. 
Choir, from Choir Areh to East End, inside measurement.................. 167 ft. 
ni Seni, III OR BUNUN cieeniininicid vaste shat crlhcnhelaieileiasialogics” iui 45 ft. 
Height of Front Towers, from: @rade.............:....ccs0ccccccssosaccese sovssssoncessess 195 ft. 
Ereent Of Contral Tower, TPOm:-QTAGC ciccisscscscsorssesse sccccsnsescdscocosccosesocaves 262 ft. 


I TN an FS ah a ala at hs ead 644 ft. 
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Tne Hoty THORN oF GLASTONBURY 


(Continued from page 30) 


dral Close on Mount Saint Alban and 
grew thriftily but not until 1918 was 
it true to its tradition of blossoming 
at the Christmas season. On Christ- 
mas Day of 1918—that blessed 
Christmas when peace comforted the 
war-saddened earth—the first blos- 
soms appeared. Perhaps they had 
waited for a true Christmas, when 
the hearts of men should be filled 
with good will. 


SEEK THE Urmost EquipMENT 


(Continued from page 40) 


innumerable subjects certainty is 
still far off. 
Let those, however, who have to 


speak, regard it as a solemn duty 
to seek the utmost equipment which 
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they can attain and then in honesty 
say what seems to them to be true. 


Historic Boxwoop 
(Continued from page 51) 


eral thousand is what we should 
really work for. Then by the time 
we were ready to develop. that 
wonderful new approach to the Ca- 


thedral up through the aisle of 
the trees from below: the wooded 
hillside, cherished in its natural 
beauty, with delicate undergrowth 


of dogwood, low-growing wild azalea, 
laurel and arbutus,—if by this time 
we not only have several thousand 
members, but if each one of us has 
caught the vision—the gleam 
through the trees that lightens the 
way,—then surely the _ pilgrim’s 
path would not be long in_ its 
building with its simple hillside 
flowers to refresh the climb. 


DIMENSIONS OF GREAT CATHEDRALS 


Washington 
| New York 

Westminster Abbey .......... 
Rheims 
York 
Ely 
Lincoln 


} Canterbury 

Durham 

Winchester 
Wells 
Salisbury 
Milan 
Amiens 


Cologne 
Notre Dame 





Span of 


Length. Nave. Height. Area. 
wee 5O4 40 95 71,000 
we =601 LS 124 109,082 
wa, OOO 30 84 13,515 
... 430 48 125 65,000 
c- ae 45 102 63,800 

517 39 70 46,000 
ww. 493 39 82 57,200 
scsi o14 39 SO 43,215 
wdeta 469 39 73 austen 
pide 108 33 86 aeceantaxe 
as 530 32 78 13,480 
hg 415 32 67 siehsitees 
jue. S40 32 84 43,515 
ree 475 56 ees 92,600 
woe 435 46 144 70,000 
isete 427 155 65,800 














Washington Cathedral 
Guide Book 


New and revised edition is now ready for 
distribution. 


We know you will be delighted with its 22 beautiful illustra- 
tions and 48 pages of concise information. 


We know ail our friends will want copies of this liberal 
education in the art of Cathedral building. 


We know copies sent to your friends will make them our 
friends. 


The Guide Book costs twenty-five cents each. This order 
blank may be used: 


Name... 


\ddress 


Copies iets ‘iia Enclosure $ 


National Cathedral Association 
Mr. St. ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are unre- 


mittingly maintained. 


UNIFORM RATES 


Single Room $5.00 per day 


Every bedroom has : 


HARRY WARDMAN 
President 


Double Room $8.00 per day 


private bath 


ELMER DYER 


Manager 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue 


and Woodley Road 


Washington, D. C. 

















St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A Boarding and Day School 


College Preparation and 
Supervised Play in an 
All-Day School 


The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 


William Howell Church, 


Headmaster 

















An Etching 


of 


Washington 
Cathedral 


by Joseph Pennell 
may be had by addressing 


THE CURATOR 
Washington Cathedral 


and enclosing a check for 
five dollars 


When Writing to Our Advertisers Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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Architects’ Drawing Which Shows Artistic Panels and Beams for Interior of Memorial Room 
of Washington Cathedral Library 


WILLIAM F. ROSS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Interior Woodwork and Fine Furniture 


Modeling, Carving and Plaster Work 


193 to 207 Bridge Street 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


When Writing to Our Advertisers Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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The Apse at Night 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of 
Indiana limestone from the quarries of 


SHEA & DONNELLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Bedford, Indiana 


When Writing to Our Advertisers Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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The Garden Guild 
of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 





well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral close, are invited to 






Among the Oaks on the Hillside of : 
Mount St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 












Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 
Active Members...... Ce NE Sustaining Members..... ieciiaiaitaiiencnamainaa 
2.00 
$5.00, $10.00 


Subseribing Members... shiielepabnieetiabiatinabiatliiabidaais: Junior Members.. 








Pema Tieeralities cecesescssiccsccvecscscocecenccnccusesssoteenscsonnncsssesesconcessucssensenenssassesesvesness 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C, 











Carving the vaulting bosses which al- 








ready give a foretaste of the _ rich 
symbolism to be embodied in Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 


Angelo Lualdi, 


Incorporated 











2 AGN eat 


Architectural and Religious 


Sculpture 





Carving on Wood, Stone, Mar- 
ble, Granite and Ornamental 
Plaster— 

Modeling and Memorial Tablets 





em NS 


4-16 Cambridge Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


912 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 























({n appreciation of the privilege 
ol supplying fuel for the 
* National (athedral = - 


Main Office 1319 G St,NW. 
CWashington ,°. C. 


W:-W: GRIFFITH, President. 
M:O-CHANCE,, Vice Pres. 
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CP a» 
Washington Cathedral Crypts Under Construction, with Choir Aisles 
in Background. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders 











